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WINE Boa \a: 


27 months of war in Korea: 
dead mount, old parties mum 


AN EVACUATION HOSPITAL, Western 
Front, Korea, Sept. 6 (AP)—The wound- 
ed soldier looked up from his cot with 
sad, weary eyes and said softly: “It was 
slaughter.” The youth lay quiet but pain- 
racked in a hospital filled with casualties 
jJlowing down from Bunker Hill, where 
Chinese troops hit in darkness yesterday 
morning. His arm was shattered by mor- 
tur shrapnel. 

N.Y. Herald Tribune, Sept. 7. 


deere was the situation of one Ameri- 
can voter (he had thousands of 
companions) as the 1952 Presidential 
campaign Opened in earnest. Up the 
country went GOP candidate Eisen- 
hower, sounding more and more like a 
Tom Dewey whose voice had changed 
from tenor to baritone. Down the coun- 
try went Democratic candidate Steven- 
son, wise-cracking his way out of point- 
ed questions with the flair of a Jimmy 
Walker; lifting (for the press photo- 
graphers) a shoe with a hole in the 
sole—as convincing as the hole in Fleur 
Cowles’ defunct Flair magazine. 


THE THIRD VOICE: But another can- 
didate was thinking tbout the wounded 
boy in the evac hospital. He was the 
Progressive Party’s Vincent Hallinan 
who, in a nationwide TV program last 
Saturday (see p. 5), called for an im- 
mediate cease-fire in Korea—and settle 
the prisoner-of-war issue later. There 
was good reason for his demand: figures 


(Continued on Page 3) 


United Nations photo 


To be celebrated with fireworks or napalm? 


For Koreans, bembed daily by the “UN” Air Force, the UN Day sign with doves 
of peace—pasted on a Korean city wall—must evoke odd emotions. For our Euro- 
pean allies, worried about the loss of their sons, U.S. chief of staff Gen. Col- 
lins had reassuring words last week. He said that U.S. atomic weapons would re- 
duce the need for manpower in Western Europe, They help reduce manpower too. 





Adlai and the General get silent treatment 


in their debut before the farmers 


O the Natl. Plowing Contest on a 

1,000-acre tract near Kasson, Minn., 
came on Saturday some 100,000 farm 
people who (N. Y. Times, 9/7) 


. “looked over” a lot of farm machinery 
and farming techniques and, almost inei- 
dentally, two Presidential candidates. 

The Times reported Democratic can- 
didate Stevenson’s reception as “mixed 

_ crowds gathered to look at him but 
few had anything to say.” It described 
the applause given Republican candi- 
date Eisenhower as 

_ in most instances feeble... . There 
was absolute silence when he delivered tis 
fierce attack upon the Brannan plan. 

The paper's reporter asked two farm- 
ers for their impressions. “A good day 
for plowing,’ said Martin Cummins ol 
Lewiston, O. Henry Bendenhurst of 
Blooming Prairie, Minn., 

° . looked out across the field where tile 

for draining low farmland was being laid, 

“That's mighty pretty tile,” he said, 

As previously on civil rights, foreign 
policy and labor laws, the two candi- 
dates’ speeches on farm policy left only 
in question who could run the same 
program better—or worse. Eisenhower 
came out for a guarantee to farmers of 
“the same protection as the present 
law” (90% of parity prices for farm 
products). Stevenson had the same 
thing to offer; each accused the other's 
party of trying to hoax farmers. 


CREATION PROBLEM: The _ crowds 
that turned out to see and hear the 
Republicans’ general in his’ swing 
through the South (audience of 100,000 
in six cities in two days) alarmed some 
Democrats, although veteran commen- 
tators doubted if it presaged any Dixie 
political “miracle.” There was, as the 
Times’ Arthur Krock noted, “a curious 
interest in Eisenhower in his new role,” 
and an “excessive admiration for a war- 
time hero.” On Saturday Louisiana's 
Gov. Lennon endorsed Eisenhower; 
Krock named Louisiana, Florida, S. 
Carolina, Texas and Virginia as states 


where a Republican “miracie” 
barely possible. 

The general gingerly took up the civil 
rights issue, declaring in Tampa (NYT, 
9/4) that 

... the promise of the Declaration of 

Independence that all men are created 

equal must be made a fact, but he did not 

go into the specific details of how he would 
carry this out, 


was 





Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
MEMBERS OF THE CAST 


In Chicago Negro Congressional can- 
didate Edgar Brown asked Eisenhower 
if he would name a Negro to his cab- 
inet; he replied he would 

“).. very much itke te... if you can 

find someone whose appointment would 

give reassurance to the great body of... 

the Negro race.” 
“CRYSTAL CLEAR”: Though hazy on 
how to “create men equal,’ Eisenhower 
in Philadelphia (where newsreels esti- 
mated the crowd coming out to see him 
at well over 100,000) itemized a 10-point 
peace plan to avert “future Koreas,” 
offering no solution for the present one. 


of Midwest 


It called for: 


e "An 
trust"; 

@ Alliances that would endure “long 
after the need for our dollars has passed”; 
-.. but 


administration we ourselves can 


@ “Liberation of enslaved people 
only by peaceful means”; 

e@ A strong U.S., a strong UN; 

@ “Rooting out those who would betray’; 

e “Imaginative and practical use of every 
other means for preventing war.” 

He came out against “isolation,” said: 

“We will make it crystal clear that there 
is no such thing as American imperialism.” 

REPEAL ANTAGONISM: Gov. Steven- 
son, heading westward, clearly had the 
edge on the general in eloquence but 
left as many doors open for every posi- 
tion he took. While Eisenhower was for 
amending but retaining the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, Stevenson came out for repeal 
but said: 

“I don’t say 
wrong. LT don't 
law.” 

A substitute law wouia be based on 
these principles, he said: labor, recog- 
nized as “responsible representatives ... 
must conform to standards of fair con- 
duct”; “outlaw unfair bargaining prac- 
tices by companies and unions’; reject 
labor injunctions; find new methods for 
settling “national emergency disputes.” 
Stevenson added: 

“The greatest hope for industrial peace 
is not in laws but in private agreements. ... 
We are talking ourselves into a kind of 
class hatred. And there can't be class hatred 
oc antagonisms in a healthy democracy.” 
Though his labor policy seemed vague, 

one part of it at least was demonstrated 
by his supporter Sen. Hubert Humph- 
rey (D-Minn.) whose subcommittee is 
inquiring into “communism” in unions. 
For Humphrey the chief problem is how 
to refuse rights to unions in which the 
membership, despite all efforts to dis- 
suade them, persistently vote into office 
a leadership called “red” by government 
agencies. 

PEACE SHADOW-BOXING: On 
eign policy Stevenson said he 


everything in the Act ts 
think it is a ‘slave labor’ 


for- 
would 


“never fear” to negotiate with the 
U.S.S.R. and, making the best of the 
general’s crusade speech of the week 
before: 
“Action for 
sort of 
men,” 


action’s sake is the last re- 
mentally and morally exhausted 


Though compared with Eisenhower’s 
call to “liberation” (before he was 
obliged to add the word “peaceful”) 
Stevenson’s position seemed “liberal,” 
he remained far to the right of Tru- 
man’s 1948 promises (all unfulfilled). 
Truman then came out flatly against 
Taft-Hartley, called it a “slave-labor” 
law, offered to meet Stalin, specifically 
projected sending Chief Justice Vinson 
to see him. Calling Stevenson’s picture 
of readiness to negotiate with Moscow 
“nonsense,” Walter Millis commented 
in the N. Y. Herald Tribune (9/5); 

Neither American party 

ready to negotiate. . . . Perhaps the U.S. 

will really have to face this issue two or 

five or ten years hence, and that may be a 

really painful moment. Today, the can- 

didates are free to shadow-box with it, 
which in facet is about all they have been 
foing, 

Conservative Negro leader Dr. Chan- 
ning H. Tobias, discussing major party 
civil rights planks at a Natl. Urban 
League dinner last week, said they 
amounted to: 


“ 


today is really 


. eloquently stated general principles, 
carefully planned omissions and skillfully 
devised evasions, all woven together with 
such ambiguity as to mean all things te 
all men.” 


McCARRAN WALLOPED: In Nevada, 
voters read politicians a lesson. Witch- 
hunting Dem. Sen. Pat McCarran had 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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Twin phoneys 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

The “lesser of two evils” myth- 
ology has been a natural outgrowth 
of the phoney “two party system” 
of which some Americans seem so 


proud. Until the “two party sys- 
tem” 1s exposed in every way for 
the hoax that it is, the people’s 
voice thru a third party will not 
be heard. The GUARDIAN has cer- 
tainly revealed the _ big-business 
control over both Dem. and Rep. 
parties, especially in its articles 
concerning Eisenhower, Stevenson, 
and the conventions, With more 
such information, we GUARDIAN 
readers will become more and more 
effective in expcsing the phoney 
“lesser of two evils” ideology to our 
fellow workers. Yours for a people’s 
party with Hallinan and Bass. 

J. Brown 


Peace in Texas 
McKINNEY, TEX. 

I have just returned from our PP 
state pre-convéntion sessicn in 
Dallas. It was far better attended 
than any we have had in Texas. 
The GUARDIAN was highlighted by 
a special report of the committee 
on education. It was pointed out 
that this PP convention and the 
GUARDIAN are the only forces that 
emphasize Peace in Texas. 

I am an old age pensioner. Will 
send you my list of four for cam- 
paign introductory subs when I get 
my next check. 

T. L. Huggins 


Don’t be fooled. twice 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Since this is the Great Year of 
Decision in America, the question 
is: Shall the people run government 
or shall government run the 
people? 

Both old parties had a 
time: building their platforms, be- 
cause they had to find very thin 
termite-infested planks with which 
to build them—so they would com- 
pletely disappear from their sight 
immediately after election. They 
had also to contain the double-talk 
and the weasel words to fool the 
people and catch their votes. 

Now compare that performance 
with the Progressive Party. At its 
convention there was no trouble. 
It found that the 1948 platform 
was just as good today as it was 
four years ago because it was built 
by the working people with 
sound, heavy planks with no ter- 
mites. Our Presidential candidate 
Vincent Hallinan recently = said: 
“Fool me once, shame on you; fool 
me twice, shame on me.” 

Walter Hurd 


Call of the mountains 
CHESTERTOWN, N. Y. 

Enclosed is $46.11, proceeds from 
@ spontaneous session of the Adi- 
rondack Free Press Society, with 
best wishes and hopes for a bigger 
(though hardly better) GUARDIAN. 

S. F. 


The basic teaching 
SANTURCE, PUERTO RICO 

I have read Mrs. Fryer’s letter 
with interest and concern. She says 
her oldest son was just shipped 
to Japan to “feed the wolves of 
war.” I hope her son will not be 
killed and will return to her un- 
harmed. On that he takes his 
chances. 

But he does not take chances on 
the other side of the. same coin. 
We will kill. He will kill other 
ycung men of his own’ age who are 
really fighting for their homeland. 
Who can say that of the American 
soldier? He will throw napalm gas 


rough 


good, * 





How crazy can 
you get dept. 
WASHINGTON (AP) — What 
makes Russians laugh is an of- 

ficial U.S. government secret. 

A Harvard psychologist, Dr. 
Raymond Bauer, reported yes- 
terday that an American research 
study of Soviet humor, under- 
taken since World War II, has 
been “classified,” that is, placed 
on the government’s hush-hush 
list. 

Bauer reported to the 60th 
annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can psychological association. He 
did not say who made the study 


or which government agency 
classified it. 

—Worcester (Mass.) 

Telegram, Sept. 4 


One-year free sub to sender of 
each item published under this 
heading. Winner: J. B. Sumner, 
Worcester, Mass. 











and drop bombs and germ “duds.” 
He will be obliged, if he is a “good 
soldier,” to kill mothers. who love 
their sons as much as his mother 
loves him. How can his conscience 
let him do such things? Even when 
it is only paper work behind the 
lines, it is the same thing. I beg 
Mrs. Fryer to teach her other four 
sons that war itself is hateful and 
that we will have no part in it, 
that many a brave man has spent 
years in jail rather than commit 
such crimes. M.C.S. 


Stock Exchange story 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
I crave a profit quick 
So tell me broker Slick 
Gambling with life and bread: 
Which shares will spill the most 
blood, 
National 


Steel or National Lead? 


Jefferson Patrick 


Playing cops 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

According to the AP Aug. 27, 
U.S. battle casualties in Korea 
reached 116,252, an increase of 879 
in a week, 

Why should American troops be 
used to resist aggression in all 
parts of the world? In my opinion 
this question can be easily an- 
swered in the negative by the ap- 
plication of a little common sense. 
We should not undertake to stop 
any aggression anywhere until we 
can consistently define the word. 

If the North Koreans were ag- 
gressors when they crossed the 38th 
parallel, then. we were the aggres- 
sors when we crossed it. Why do 
we single out Russia against whom 
we complain? Why do we not de- 
mand that England get out of Hong 
Kong, Malaya and Egypt? Why not 
demand that France get out of 
Indo-China and Morocco? 

If we are going to police the 
world, why play favorites? But we 
cannot police the world. For each 
American there are approximately 
16 other people. To think that one 
American can police 16 other peo- 
ple scattered in all parts of the 
world is just to indulge in a pipe 
dream. Chas, . Ginsburg 


Chicago today 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Just a few words to let you in on 
what’s going on in Chicago: 

1. A crime-fighting commission 
recently established here has been 
seriously handicapped by the re- 
fusal of the mayor and the city 
council to allow police incomes to 
be exposed. We in Chicago know 
that our policemen have amassed 
fortunes amounting to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars due to graft 
and the daily collection of bribes. 

2. There is an all-night parking 
law which forces thousands of Chi- 
cagoans who live on arterial streets 
to pay a $7.00 fine each night they 
park their car in front of their 
homes. This law was originally in- 
troduced to facilitate snow removal 
during the winter, but the income 
from parking fines has been so 


lucrative that the mayor and the 
city council have refused to re- 
voke the law during the summer. 

3. With a critical housing short- 
age still plaguing the city, and 
rents at an all-time high, the city 
council has severely handicapped 
the working people of Chicago by 
recommending a 10-15% increase in 
rent. 

4. Crime and graft are on the 
increase. Chicagoans are shocked by 
the mounting number of mur- 
ders in their city, such as the poli- 
tical slaying of alderman Charles 
Gross -and the gang slaying of 
Theodore Roe. 

Chicago’s mayor Kennelly and the 
majority of the aldermen have ig- 
nored the alliance of the political 
bosses and the mob racketeers. The 
people need a great third party— 
the PROGRESSIVE PARTY to clean 
up America’s second largest city. 

Irving Drobny 


Harvest—no help 
CORVALLIS, MONT. 

We are haying and harvesting. 
Apple crop is near ready. No labor; 
all the boys, young men over in 
Korea. For what? Targets for profits 
in war, government public servants 
salting down our tax dollars to 
kill off our young manhood thou- 
sands of miles from our shores. 
Did those Korean people ever step 
on our United States’ toes? No. 
China? No. Other people? No. 

Why are we Christians so afraid 
to speak up? We are not sinners. 
Why should we let sinners throw 
obstacles in our way as we fight 
to end war for all time to bring 
about all the good things God has 
in store for us, His children? 

Mrs, Oscar C. Haugen 


, 





Dyad in Daily Worker, London 
“Sorry teacher, but these 
American comics are getting 

me all on edge.” 


Moscow gold 
CLEVELAND, O. 

I enclose a refund check received 
today from the Russian Embassy's 
Information Bulletin account fo 
lowing the imposition of the Wall 
St.-inspired ban. It’s too smal] to 
be labeled “Moscow Gold,” and 
anyway it originated from my ema- 
ciated pocketbook. Maybe you can 
use it to issue a couple of election- 
period subs. Lc. Dd. 


Giving us the Index 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
The next guy who “Controls aren't 
needed” retorts 
His head from his torso I'm going 


The Bureau of Lator Statis- 
tics reports: 

“Current cost of living index high- 
est ever.” 

Alexander Freide 


Koreanize 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Time for thinking over a few 
words from Scott Nearing 
World Events (Summer, 1952): 
“Will not the dictionaries used by 
the next generation contain the 
verb koreanize—‘to reduce to ashes 
and rubble; to blot out; to obliter- 
ate; to destroy utterly; to annihi- 
late, as in the Korean War of 
1950-52’?”" 

The abhorrent mark of Cain in- 
delibly will stay upon those who, 
from distant lands, started and 
keep going this war with new 
criminal weapons of horror such 
as napalm bombs. 

A. Garcia 


The same Robeson 
SUN VALLEY, CALIF. 

May I quote from Life magazine: 

“Hail Robeson, the renowned ... 
as Shakespeare’s greatest Othello. 

“Today’s great announcement, for 
lovers of the articulate arts, is the 
recording of the renowned Paul 
Robeson in. the production of 
Shakespeare's ‘Othello’... the role 
Robeson has made memorable, with 
the outstanding dramatic interpre- 
tation of all times. 

“Fame such as few men have 
known in a lifetime has made 
Robeson a living legend, the idol of 
millions, whose athletic, academic 
and artistic honors are unprece- 
dented in our time. Rutgers 4-letter 
man, All-American footiall player, 
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ROM EVERY CORNER OF THE COUNTRY, subscriptions have 
been pouring in since mid-summer in response to our offer 
of four special campaign subs for $1 (see page 12). 

Far out in front is California, where San Diego alone has 
added more than 1,000 new readers. 

In terms of activity, Connecticut is next. Bridgeport alone 
has tripled its readership since the beginning of August and the 
rest of the state is now trooping along. 

In New York, one Brooklyn neighborhood added more than 
400 in a few weeks’ campaign, and the rest of the big town is 
coming to life now that Labor Day is past. 

Activity in Illinois, Ohio, Minnesota, Michigan, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania is now beginning to add to the total, which 
has taxed our staff's ability to keep up with the joh of processing 


the new subs. 


And, of course, our banner state of Montana shows its usual 
steady gains, as always throughout the year. 


UT WITH ALL THE ACTIVITY, the total response is not nearly 
what it might be if every GUARDIAN reader undertook to 
add at least $1 worth of new readers while the offer lasts. 
Thus far, we have increased our readership by some 20 per- 
cent during the drive. Yet an earnest Four-for-One effort by every 
present subscriber NOW could double or triple GUARDIAN read- 


ership in a fortnight. 


WE SAY THIS in the hope of stimulating a real response by 
all hands in the next two weeks—since we shall have to call 


a halt to the 4-for-$1 offer on Oct. 1. The reason 


is that the 


processing of subscriptions sometimes requires as much as two 
weeks from the date they are mailed in to us, and subscriptions 


. obtained after Oct. 1 will have little chance to reach recipients 


effectively before the end of the election campaign. 

So, the deadline is Oct. 1. Between now and then—but pre- 
ferably right this minute—why not clip out the blank on page 
12 and get the GUARDIAN started to four of your friends for the 


whole rest of ’52? 


—THE EDITORS 





Phi Beta Kappa, A.B., A.M., LL. B., 
L.H.D., the versatile Robeson's 
resonant bass-baritone finds fluent 
tongue in Russian, Gaelic, Chinese, 
and the Latin languages. 


““Othello’ is a classic climax to 
Robeson’s long list of dramatic 
triumphs, a _ recording that will 


perpetuate his genius for genera- 
tions. Guest soloist with the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony’ of New York 
and The Philadelphia Orchestra, 
his concert appearances, both here 
and abroad, have been ovations .. . 
ovations you'll share when you 
thrill to his recordings of the stir- 
ring ‘Songs of Free Men’... .” 
The above is from a full-page 
advertisement for Columbia Records 
in the Feb., 1945, issue of Life. 
Every word is true. True then 
and true now. Paul Robeson hasn't 


changed. Columbia Records and 
Life, unfortunately, have changed. 
Thor d’Pardee 

Neutrality 


YARMOUTH, MAINE 

The neutrality of Jehovah's Wit- 
inesses raises important. questions. 
This war no doubt has kindled God's 
anger all over the world because of 
mass cremation alive of men, wom- 
en and children—superseding Hitler. 
As believers in the WORD, are you 
for or against it? | 

Criminal fascism is attempting 
to take over the world by using 
U.S. military might and to destroy 
democracy by passing laws against 
it. If tomorrow democracy is fight- 


ing with its back to the wall, can 
you afford to be only observers from 
the side-lines? 

Abraham Lincoln said the gov- 
ernment belongs to the people who 
inhabit the land. We collectively are 
partners in determining what our 
government shall be, and must 
share its responsibilities as well as 
its benefits. God will assist in His 
way, but the people must carry the 
cross. Chester E. Thompson 





The American struggle 


for peace 
GUARDIAN readers’ seeking 
peace literature to put in the 


hands of the suspicious or un- 
convinced should acquaint 
themselves with the 20-page 
pamphlet The American Struggle 
for Peace, prepared and issued 
by the Palo Alto Peace Club 


(315 Middlefield Rd. Palo Alt». 
Calif.; 10c each, 12 for $1, 100 
for $6). 


Stemming from the rescarch 
efforts of a small but outstand- 
ing community group, this 
pamphlet tells the story of the 
peace movement through more 
than a century of our history: 
simply and soberly explains the 
issues today; lists the great 
variety of peace groups now ac- 
tive, of many political and reli- 
gious shadings; asks the reader: 
“Which will you join?” 

c. B. 
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IS THERE A LESSER EVIL? 





Adlai Stevenson and Barney Baruch 


By Arthur Dlugoff 
N two successive days last month, 
a busy Governor and an equally 
busy General took time out to visit an 
elderly businessman in his mid-Man- 
hattan apartment. On Aug. 29 Adlai 
Stevenson dropped in to see Bernard 
M. Baruch to discuss “general economic 
uestions.” On Aug. 30 Gen. Dwight D. 
isenhower called on his ‘‘very old dear 
friend”; they too discussed “economics.” 
The two visits not only illustrated the 
parallel paths being taken by the two 
Presidential candidates, but recalled to 
mind some significant highlights of 
Baruch’s career as a backstage Big 
Business manipulator of U.S. politics. 
Tied to Morgan-Guggenheim metal 
interests, Baruch is one of the most 
potent spokesmen for the Morgan 
financial empire since World_War I. 
Ferdinand. Lundberg’s .America’s .60 
Families lists his fortune among the 60. 
A generous contributor to the Demo- 
cratic Party, he was a key figure in 
financing the campaigns of Woodrow 
Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry 
Truman and James F. Byrnes (for Gov. 
of S. Carolina). His disciples in and out 
of government are many and powerful. 
He avoids public office, but Carter 
Field’s Baruch, Park Bench Statesman 
quotes him as saying (p. 281): 
sa . I know who the men are who are 
capable of doing the various jobs, and they 
would work for met” 
NAZI DEMAGOGY: In the early 1930's 
Eisenhower met Baruch through the 
Industrial War College and helped him 
write his book Taking the Profits Out 
of War. Carter Field records (p. 212) 
that in the ’20’s Baruch, after a corres- 
pondence with Owen D. Young—then 
General Electric (Morgan) board chair- 


man and Dawes Plan (German repa- 
rations) drafter, now a director of 
Morgan’s American & Foreign Power 


. and N.Y. Life Insurance Co.— 
inanced a Johns Hopkins lecture course 
with these topics: “Taking the profit 
out of war, and the necessity of plan- 





BERNARD M. BARUCH 
They work for the boss 


ning for war in time of peace.” 
Baruch—most noted today as author 
of the U.S. atomic energy control plan 
which in effect demands Soviet capi- 
tulation to U.S. domination of the field 
—is an old master of the type of 
demagogy which Eisenhower and Stev- 
enson are just beginning to learn. As 
Supreme Court Justice Jackson pointed 
out at the Nuremberg trials of Nazi war 
criminals, the Nazis used to proclaim: 
“In view of the enormous sacrifice of 
life and property demanded of a nation 
by every war, personal enrichment through 
war must be regarded as a crime against 
the nation. We demand therefore the ruth- 
less confiscation of all war profits.” (The 
Nuremberg Case, by Kobert Hl. Jackson, 
pp. 58-9.) 
“ONE OF THE BOYS”: Early in 1933 
a young lawyer named Adlai Stevenson 
was taken along on a trip to Washing- 
ton by George N. Peek, pres. of Deere 
& Co., farm machinery manufacturers 
(Morgan-Chicago finance group). Peek, 
a Republican, had served under Baruch 
as War Industries Board commissioner 
of finished products in World War I. 


Writing about Baruch’s wire-pulling to 
get Gen. Hugh S. Johnson appointed 
head of NRA, biographer Field (pp. 250, 
154) adds: 

.. Another of his boys, George Peek, 
was Administraior of the AAA, ., . [Both 
Peek and Johnson were] Baruch’s close 
lieutenants in his campaign to keep this 
country prepared for war emergencies and 
in many of his other activities... . 
During World War II, Stevenson, 

while serving with Navy Secy. Knox 
(publisher of the Chicago Daily News, 
organ of big Chicago banks and top 
Morgan corporations in the Midwest), 
got to know investment banker Ferdin- 
and Eberstadt, another Baruch “boy.” 
In 1945 Eberstadt released a report to 
then Navy Secy. Forrestal (Dillon, Read 
& Co.) calling for unification of the 
armed forces. Stevenson aided him in 
his work. (Recently, in trying to pro- 
mote a $400 million defense project for 
the depressed southern section of Illi- 
nois, Stevenson told a reporter—N. Y. 
Post, 9/2—that “a friend of mine, 
Ferdinand Eberstadt, is working on try- 
ing to get inter-state financing on it.”) 


“IMMENSE” WAR PROFITS: In 1945 
Stevenson moved over to the State Dept. 
where he was second asst. to Secy. 
Stettinius (U.S. Steel-Morgan), later to 
Secy. Byrnes (Newmont-Morgan)—an- 
other member of the Baruch inner 
circle, who during World War II was 
War Mobilization Director. In Sept., 
1946, former War Production Board 
Donald M. Nelson revealed’ that 
throughout the war the heads of the 
Army (Stimson and Patterson), Navy 
(Knox and Forrestal) and Byrnes tried 
to replace him with Baruch and hand 
over WPB control to the military. In 
World War I Baruch, while not owning 
stocks in companies benefitting from 
war orders, had 
. routed the Lion's share of business 
into the hands of interests that had been 
responsible for his rise to financial emin- 
ence before the war and that have been 
associated with him, to his immense per- 
sonal profit, since the war. (America’s 60 
Families, p. 193.) 
After the last war Baruch with his 


banker friend John Hancock (Lehman 
Bros. partner) again helped “free enter- 
prise” survive with the War Contract 
Settlement Act which they drafted, en- 
abling big business to collect claims 
against the government without prior 
investigation. Companies collected mil- 
lions while any government agency sus- 
pecting fraud could only stand by 
helplessly until the contract was con- 
summated and all the vital evidence 
gone. 


ILLINOIS NUGGET: Baruch is indebt- 
ed to Byrnes for helping clear his name 
before the Nye Committee investigating 
war profits. In Feb., 1946, Byrnes told 
Baruch he (Baruch) was to head the 
U.S. delegation to the UN Atomic 
Energy Committee. Baruch accepted 
only on conditions: “I want my gang,” 
or nothing (William L. White, Portrait 
of a Citizen, p. 109). Baruch’s gang: 
John Hancock, Herbert Bayard Swope 
(brother of GE’s Gerard Swope), Fred 
Searles Jr. (Morgan-Newmont Mining), 
and Stevenson’s friend, investment 
banker Eberstadt. 

It was Byrnes who in July, 1947, told 
Col. Jacob Arvey, boss of the corrupt 
Cook County (Ill.) machine, there was 
a “gold nugget” in Illinois. “What da 
you mean, nugget?” asked Arvey. “I 
mean Adlai Stevenson,” replied Byrnes. 


(NEXT WEEK: Stevenson, Harri- 
man and the press). 
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Korean war now 
in 27th month 


(Continued from Page 1) 


at the end of August, as the Korean 
‘police action” rounded out its 26th 
month, told an appalling story: 

According to U.S. reports, casualties 
on the UN side stood at 384,609, includ- 
ing 116,655 Americans (20,506 dead). 
Since the truce talks began, U.S. casu- 
alties totalled 38,030 (7,330 dead). Ac- 
cording to the Chinese HSINHUA 
agency (8/21) 129,945 Americans, 17,445 
British, 1,181 Canadians, 462 Turkish 
troops “have been killed, wounded or 
captured in the course of the second 
year’s war alone.” Between December, 
1951, when discussions over the POW 
issue began, and July, 1952, HSINHUA 
(8/27) reported 45,634 U.S. casualties— 
2.3 times the number of N. Korean 
prisoners whom the Americans refuse 
to repatriate. 

Since the truce talks began, the N. 
Koreans and Chinese have accused 
the U.S. of repeated violation of the 
truce talk zone, conscienceless napalm 
bombings of civilians, use of bacterio- 
logical warfare, slaughter of N. Korean 
and Chinese POWs, provocative straf- 
ing of Chinese territory. 


TRUCE SITE FLIGHTS: The New 
Qerina News Agency (6/30) reported ten 

air and ground attacks by U.S. forces 
of the Kaesong neutral zone during the 
preceding 11 months, five air attacks on 
the Panmunjom area, once on June 5. 
On June 14, the U.S. command admit- 
ted the June 5 violation (NYT 6/15). 


RAIDS: Peking charged (8/22): 

On May 25, 300 American warplanes 
bombed and strafed the civilian quarters 
of Chong}jin City; on June 17, 200 planes 
bombed Chongpyong; on July 11 and Aug. 
4 they bombed Pyongyang; from July 11 
to 31, American planes dropped 18,000 
napalm bombs on a number of cities, 
The napalm bombings have been ad- 


mitted by the U.S. command and 
shrugged off as traditional warfare. 
Their ghastly results have been de- 
scribed by many eye-witnesses. 

In March Britain’s Manchester Guar- 
dian quoted from a book by Rene Cut- 
forth, BBC correspondent in Korea: 

In front of us a curious figure was 
standing, a little crouched, legs straddled, 
arms held out from his sides. He had no 
eyes, and the whole of his body, nearly 
all of which was visible through tatters 
of burnt rags, was covered with a hard, 
black crust speckled with yellow pus, A 
Korean woman by his side began to speak, 
and the interpreter said: “He has to stand, 
sir, cannot sit or Lie.” 


He had to stand because he was no longer 
covered with a skin but with a crust like 
crackling which broke easily. ... 1 thought 
of the hundreds of villages reduced to 
ashes which I personally had seen and 
realized the sort of casualty list which 
must be mounting up.... 

GERM WARFARE: Though vigorously 
denied by the U.S., these charges 
neverthehless have gained much cre- 
dence—especially in Asia. The neutralist 
Indian delegate to the Intl. Red Cross 
conference in Toronto in July was im- 
pressed enough to call for an impartial 
investigation. The U.S. has never pre- 
sented scientific rebuttal to the charges. 


CHINA FLIGHTS: On several occa- 
sions flights over Chinese territory have 
been denied, later admitted by the U.S. 
According to HSINHUA (8/28): 
Between July 25 and Aug, 25, 172 groups 
of American aircraft, in a total of 822 
flights, intruded over Antung City, Penki, 
Hsinpin, Chingyuan, Sifeng, Chian, Tung- 
hua, Antung, Huanjen, Fengchen ... and 
Hunchun County of Kirin Province. 
THE COVERAGE: American reporters 
have declared openly that exaggeration, 
distortion and concealment have kept 
the true facts of the war from the 
American people. The Chicago Daily 
News’ Keyes Beech reported (11/7/51) 
that the U.S. press had been kept in 
the dark about the truce talks while the 
Communist press had been “in some 
respects so tellingly accurate it makes a 


self-respecting newspaperman wince.” 
The N.Y. Times’ George Barrett wrote 
in the same vein (11/12/51). Last month 
the UP’s Robert Miller, addressing 
newspaper editors in Nevada, gave ex- 
amples of manufactured and distorted 
stories from Korea. Some examples: 
@ On Sept. 3, New York papers car- 
ried scare headlines about N. Koreans 
shooting down U.S. airmen who had 
bailed out of damaged planes. In Tokyo 
Lt. Col. Tatum denied the story. The 
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POSTCARDS FOR PEACE 


“The spirit of negotiation must prevail 
over force” is the slogan on peace post- 
cards “for which Picasso has contribu- 
ted this new drawing. The cards are 
now being circulated through France 
by the hundreds of thousands in con- 
nection with the Peoples’ Congress for 
Peace to be held in Vienna in Decem- 
ber. On the other side of the card is a 
space for addressing it to a represen- 
tative or political leader, and _ this 
printed statement: “I approve’ the 
holding of the Peoples’ Congress for 
Peace which will bring together on 
collectively defined objectives people of 
all persuasions, organizations of all 
kinds desiring disarmament, security 
and national independence, free choice 
of their way of life and relaxation of 
world tensions.” 

| — | 





Portland Express reported that, accord- 
ing to U.S. Air Force officers, 

... there exists a gentleman’s agreement 

between the two sides at war under which 

neither [side] shoots at an airman who has 
bailed out and is parachuting to earth, « 
helpless target, 

@ UP staff writer Frederick C. Pain- 
ton described eloquently (8/13) the 
terrific fight for strategic Bunker Hill, 
Correspondent Alan Winnington wrote 
(HSINHUA 8/26): 

Now that military security is no longer 
involved, it is possible to debunk Bunker 
Hi, ... The hill itself is not named on 
any maps. It is an American position 
which is of importance to them... but 
is dominated by the heights towering above 
it whic are firmly ia the hands of the 
Chine:#. . . . The actions of the Chinese 
troops against this hill have been on a 
minor scale. 


NO TRUCE IN VIEW: In the 27th 
month of war, with no truce in sight, 
the U.S. continued its talk-tough, get- 
tough policy. Last week it made another 
saturation bombing on the N. Korean 
capital Pyongyang, blasted Korean oil 
works near Soviet Siberia. American 
Army and Navy officers were free with 
atom bomb threats and wipe-’em-off- 
the-face-of-the-earth boasts. 

In more sober fashion in an article 
Aug. 15 to commemorate the seventh 
anniversary of the liberation of Korea 
from the Japanese by the Russians, N. 
Korean premier Kim Il Sung wrote: 

if the American and British imperialists 
torpedo the negotiations, if they continue 
the war and extend its area, the results 
will be even more inglorious for them 


than those they have already reaped in 
Korea. 
From San Francisco, E. A. Mignacco 
wrote to the Wall Street Journal (8/11): 
My crystal ball tells me the American 
people would overwhelmingly vote down 
(possibly as much as ten to one) our policy 
of foreign wars and gifts of billions if given 
a chance to vote directly on these twe 
issues. ... It is a comparativey negligible 
number indeed who voluntarily go Over- 
seas to fight. ... The most sickening as 
pect of it ali is the distorted picture the 
people are fed back home, 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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U. S. turning Japan 
into military base 


HERE was growing evidence last week 

of a link between the continuation 
of the Korean War and U.S. policy in 
Japan, which has been enjoying a 
“boom.” But the boom, according to the 
N.Y. Herald Tribune (8/16) 

... is completely: artificial, depending as 

it dees on American contracts for Korean 

war supplies and the temporary presence 
in Japan of free-spending American troops, 

If peace should come in Korea, thought- 

ful Japanese ask, “What then?” .. . Jt is 

inevitable that publie opinion in Japan 
should grow in favor of trade with 

Communist China, 

But the U.S. continued to block 
Japan’s natural trade outlet. The Soviet 
publication Red Star declared. accord- 
ing to N.Y. Times’ Moscow correspon- 
dent (9/3). that the U.S. 

... Was specding the tempo of rearma- 

ment of Japan soe as to turn her into the 

main base for aggressive operations in the 

Far East ... [and] was planning to create 

an “international Asiatic army” of 15 te 

17 divisions comprised of Japanese, Chinese 

Nationalist and Philippine troops. 
DESTROYERS & PLANES: According 
to Reuters (8/14), the Japanese press 
carried stories-—“which the government 
would neither confirm nor deny’-—to 
the effect that 

... the new National Security Board has 

asked shipbuilders for bids on destroyers 

up to 2.000 tons with a maximum speed of 

30 knots... as the nation was awaiting 

the outcome of a Socialist Party sult 

against the government, charging that the 

1946 constitution has been violated by bud- 

get provisions earmarking the equivalent 

of $510,000,000 tor rearmament, 

The Tokyo newspaper Mainichi Shim- 
bun admitted that the National Police 
Reserve was “the cornerstone of the 
new Japanese army’—as the U.S.S.R. 
and China have long claimed. It also 
reported that the Yoshida government 
has started to rebuild the Japanese air 
force with three-month aeronautical 
courses for members of the police re- 
serve “to make good use of the 100 air- 
craft the U.S. will shortly ‘lease’ to 
Japan.” HSINHUA (8/28) reported that 


Japanese aircraft manufacturers are 
prepared to resume production; that 
fighter-plane designer Itogawa ~ Hideo 


will soon go to the U.S. to study the 
aircraft industry. 

Premier Yoshida, facing mounting 
criticism of his policies in the Diet, 
called for new elections Oct. 1. 





TUC vote fails te 
hide British revolt 


A* the annual Trades Union Congress 

meeting at Margate, England, right- 
wing leaders managed to defeat the 
opposition to large-scale rearmament 
by means of the block voting system 
that fails to reflect rank-and-file sen- 
timent. Under this method, the lead- 
ership casts the entire vote of the 
union, often regardless of the member- 
ship's attitude. 


The rearamament vote—“in any case 
meaningless if the big metal unions 
fight for more wages” (New Statesman 
& Nation, 9/6)—was taken 

. after one of the most il-ordered de- 
hates I have ever witnessed—a debate in 
which it was never clear what was really 
being discussed. Right-wing spokes- 
men were determined that the issue should 
be confused. 


However, a _ resolution condemning 
bacteriological warfare and urging the 
government to work for a ban on BW 
was passed. N.Y. Times correspondent 
Michael Hoffman, whose’ woefully 
biased reports included. capsule -dis- 
sertations on- Marxism,. said this was 
due to “an error in tactics” (NYT, 9/3): 
According to NS&N it was a sign of the 





Mitelberg in L’'Humanite, Paris 


“bitter taste” left with delegates by 
steam-rollering of the rearmament dis- 
cussion just before. 

Later the cleavage became apparent 
when the congress adopted what Hoff- 
man called a 

-.- Complicated... and ambiguous reso- 
lution [condenming | the Conservative Gove 
ernments economic poticy as leading beck 
fo poverty and unemployment fand reject- 
ing| attempts to restrict justifiable wage 
increases necessury to ease the burden of 
rising living costs, 

This was considered a victory for the 
advocates of “restraint,” Hoffman said. 
But, he added, with 3,000,000 engineer- 
ing workers demanding an across-the- 
board increase of $5.60 a week, 

- the majority of tite organized workers 
whose delegates voted for “restraint” in 
this sense are, through their unions, en- 
gaged in negotiations for higher wages and, 
in some cases, are reaching the stage of 
action to enforce their claims (NYT, 9/5). 


NATIONALIZATION IS OK’D: While 
block-voting in favor of rearmament, 
the TUC, despite desperate pleas from 
its leaders, 

. Voted by ao substantial majority ... 
to demand a reversal ot all denationaliza- 
tion of industry proposed by the Conserva- 
tive Government, as well as extensive trr- 
ther nationalization if and when the Labour 
Party returns to power (NYT, 9/4). 
Pointing out “the benefits of over- 

all national management’ Gordon 
Schaffer reported (Reynolds News, Lon- 
don, 8/24) that 

. nearly 300 companies and firms con- 
trolled by Britain's publiciy-owned = steel 
industry made 35 million pounds profit: in 
7'> months after setting aside an extra 
5 million pounds for depreciation, 


DOLLAR SUBSTITUTE: Last week the 
Bevanite wing of the Labour Party pub- 
lished former cabinet member Harold 
Wilson’s pamphlet on British economic 
independence from the U.S., In place of 
Dollars. Wilson called for (NYT, 9/5): 


An all out drive to develop) non-doltlar 
sources of food and raw materials; freedom 
to trade with non-dollar areas, including 
Eastern Europe and the Far East; redis- 
tribution of the Atlantic arms burden, or 
vibilateral reduction of Britain's rearma- 
ment program to a bearable level; extension 
of public ownership in industry; U.S, re- 
sponsibility in world development [instead 
of] “the bombing ef the Yalu River power 
stations [which] destroved far more capital 
equipment in a single night than the U.S. 
is investing in the underprivileged areas 
in a whole year” (NYT, 9/5). 





JOHN FOSTER DULLES 
What a big boy am I! 


Dulles plan worries 
Wall Street Journal 


EPERCUSSIONS to the Dulles-Eisen- 
hower foreign policy of “liberating” 
Russia’s allies continued to mount. Un- 
der the. heading “A Dangerous Cru- 
sade,” the Wall Street Journal editorial- 
ized (9/2): 
For what this may do is to invite a war 


upon the 
how it) contains 
how it should 
method of living to- 
gether without war, that no matter how 
“moderate” it may find it practical to be— 
that no matter what it dues, hereafter we 


notice 


with 
Kremlin 
its ambitions, neo 
seek to work out a 


Russia. It serves 
that no maiter 
matter 


will give it no peace, We are going to 
keep up the cold war forever—or until it 
erupts into a hot war. . . . To scream 


fostered revolutions and = un- 
remitting strife is not the way of our 
democracy, And if it becomes our foreign 
policy it will embark upon a most danger- 
ous crusade, 


GERMANY ROLLS ON: West Germany 
continued to receive favorable treat- 
ment from the West. Headed by the 
astute banker Herman Abs, a German 
commission settled Germany’s pre-war 
and post-war debts for some $3.5 bil- 
lion; the substitution of dollars for 
gold reduced the debt by 40%. With 
an export rate of about $4 billion a 
year (WSJ, 9/4), Germany expects to 
pay its creditors not in cash but in 
service. This has been causing anxiety 
in Western Europe. 

German Ruhr industrialists have 
said they will soon begin manuiactur- 
ing light automatic weapons and other 
military equipment for’ NATO the 
kind of weapons Germany mass- 
produced in World War II (NYT, 8/30). 

On the heels of the restoration of 
the Krupp empire came news that Dr. 
Ernst Heinkel, former builder of Gere 
man bombers and jet fighters. was 
discussing in Britain plans for making 
planes again (NYT, 9/3). 


SPAIN GETS NASTY: The U.S. con- 
tinued to woo Spain. But Franco, taking 
a cue from Washington's other anti- 
communist crusaders, turned out to be 
a difficult lover to please. The Nation 
reported (9/6) that because the U.S. 
considered Franco’s demands exorbi- 
tant, Arriba, which in happy Hitler days 
looked forward to the hour ‘when the 
skyscrapers of New York would receive 
the full force of the glorious German 
aviation,” now hoped for demolition 
of the plant of the mildly critical 
N.Y. Times, ‘that nest of Free Masons 
and Jews.” 


threats of 


Chileans vote powder 
for Wall Street 


The N.Y. Times commented (9/8) that 

. Nationalism is fast taking its place 
with communism as a world-wide and de- 
structive totalitarian movement against 
freedom and democracy, 

What provoked the editorial was the 
victory in Chile’s Presidential elections 
of Gen. Carlos Ibanez, after a campaign 
in which he called for repudiation of 
the military pact with the U.S. and of 
“anti-subversive” laws which had out- 
jawed but not weakened the Communist 
Party; resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the U.S.S.R. and trade with 
a)Jl countries in the world. He favored 
ultimate nationalization of Chile’s cop- 
per, now largely U.S.-exploited. 

Ibanez polled 46.7% of the total with 
432,920 votes to 252,648 for the arch- 
conservative Liberal Party’s candidate 
Arturo Matte-Lorrain; 183,783 for out- 
going Pres. Gonzalez Videla’s choice, 
the Radical Party’s Pedro Enrique 
Alonso; 51,984 for Socialist Salvador 
Allende, supported by the Communists. 
Since his vote fell short of 51%, Con- 
gress will have to elect the President 
but was expected to follow the mandate. 


HORSE &. DRIVERS: Ibanez, aged 75, 
nicknamed “the horse”. .for his stubborn 
vund maverick qualities, had observers 





The literary life 


Fleur Cowles, assoc. editor of 
“Look” and “Quick” and former edi- 
tor of “Flair,” told us that “Flair” is 
now being published as an annual 
by Random House, “It will be a hard- 
bound book with a hole in the cen- 
ter,” she said. “. . . We are introdu- 
cing many new visual devices.” The 
pages with holes in them flip over 
and Mrs. Cowles said: 

“it's « mimicry of nature in’ which 
something you see really isn’t what vou 


’ 


out to be butterfly, which turns out 


to be an eve of a woman.” 
Mrs. Cowles had just completed a 
trip to the Far East. She said: 
“ET went up to the front lines in 
Korea, and since Pd never been to war 
before It was a new experience for me. 


To was completely enchanted by it, It's 
tense and terrible and completely fasei 
nating, Even the Little children and 
women looked happy in Korea... . The 
entire area [of the Panmunjom truce 
site] is) set off on four corners with 
bright) pink balloons. To me it’ really 
looked as if someone like Braque had 
painted it.” 

—N.Y. Herald Tribune (Paris 


edition), Aug. 18. 











guessing. While the Times worried, the 
Wall St. Journal cited U.S. mining com- 
pany officials in Santiago as cheerfully 
recalling that Ibanez in his dictatorship 
(1927-1931) treated U.S. copper inter- 
ests well, opened the way for U.S. capi- 
tal in Chilean utilities. The paper said: 
They [U.S. businessmen] believe 
needs American dollars too badty for 
Ibanez to take the chance of choking off 
the $200 million a vear that the U.S, 
Chile fer its copper, 


Chile 
pays 


Actually, how “the horse” feels is less 


important than the direction his drivers 
want to go. The Chilean people clearly 
voted against U.S. domination political- 
iv and economically, which caused the 
N. Y. Times to class their movement as 
“irrational and destructive” 
lran, 


along with 


those in China, Egypt, S. Africa. 





Vie Niiove, Rome 
ACHESON COCKTAIL 


WHOSE OIL? The Chilean blow to the 
State Dept. came on the heels of similar 
reverses in Bolivia, where a pro-nation- 
alization administration was swept into 
power; in Ecuador, where a pro-U.S. 
regime was replaced with one far less 
secure; in Argentina, which last week 
announced a trade agreement with 
Poland; in Brazil, where Congress de- 
feated all attempts by Pres. Vargas to 
open the way for foreign capital in the 
oil fields. Congress passed a law ban- 
ning all private capital, Brazilian or 
foreign, from the oil industry, preserv- 
ing all rights for a state monopoly. 
Existing grants to individuals to estab- 
lish refineries were to be respected. 


Pro-U.S. deputies called it a “Com- 
munist victory.” The rest chanted: “O 
petroleo e nosso.” (The oil is ours.) 





see at all, As you flip the pages an owl 
turns out to be a moth which sonnet 
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Farmers give Adlai 
and Ike silence 


(Continued from Page 1) 


been running a smooth machine for 
decades. He had picked for the junior 
senatorship former Atty. Gen. Alan 
Bible who ran as McCarran’s choice 
and an advocate of white supremacy. 
Against him in the Democratic prima- 
ries was unknown 31-year-old newspa- 
perman Tom Mechling who stumped on 
street corners for FEPC and Taft-Hart- 
ley repeal, though he supported the 
Truman foreign policy. Mechling won 
15,793 to 14,090 (with all but 11 pre- 
cincts heard from). He will oppose 
Republican incumbent Sen. George W. 
Malone in November. Mechling said the 
vote was “a victory for the working 
people of Nevada.” 





Herblock in Washington Post 
calls for me to go _ whistle- 
stopping?” 


PROGRESSIVE PARTY 


Hallinan-Bass on TY; 
Indiana on ballot 


“Any 


@rTr largest audience ever accorded a 


Negro woman in the U.S. watched 
and listened last Saturday afternoon to 
PP Vice-Presidential candidate Char- 
lotta A. Bass over 180 radio stations and 
75 TV channels. She and Presidential 
candidate Vincent Hallinan were grant- 
ed a half-hour to make their acceptance 
speeches after a bitter legal fight for 
air time. (The two old parties plan a 
$4 million radio campaign.) 

Hallinan told of himself and how he 
learned to fight first for Irish freedom 
(Eamon de Valera is his cousin) and 
then for Indian freedom: 

“I developed a deep anger against the 
attempts of white men to run the lives of 
the colored people of the world.” 

He presented the PP program of 
peace, security and freedom, then took 
up the “lost vote” argument: 

“If you want an end to the war in Korea 
and an enduring peace; if you want real 
security for yourself and your children; tf 
you want an end to every form of dis- 
ecimination and segregation, vote your con- 
victions—vote for the Progressive Party, 
and you MAY win, If you vote for Eisen- 
hower or Stevenson, then no matter which 
one is elected, you CAN'T win.” 

Mrs. Bass told how she came disil- 
lusioned from Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties to the PP, 

“... where I found for the first time in 
my life a home big enough for Negro and 
white to live and work together as equals. 
Here I sat at the head of the table and 
helped to build a program for me and my 
people that came from us.” 

After the broadcast Hallinan set out 
for a Mid-west swing that was to in- 
clude shop-gate. meetings at the Ply- 
mouth, Dodge, Ford and DeSoto plants 
in Detroit, in Gary and South Bend, 
Ind., a mass meeting in Chicago. 

Mrs. Bass went to St. Louis where she 
addressed meetings at Kiel Auditorium, 
the Ministerial Alliance and the Leon- 
ard Baptist Church. In Chicago she 
spoke to the Baptist Convention, then 
joined Hallinan at a mass meeting and 
returned to New York. 


WORK CONVENTIONS: Around the 
country Progressives were rallying in 
conventions and working conferences. 
Philadelphia’s Peace Convention was 
slated for the week-end with a Satur- 
day night mass meeting at Town Hall 
to hear Hallinan and W. E. B. DuBois. 








Where and When to Hear PP candidates 


(Both at PP National Comm, Meet, Broadwood Hotet, Philadelphia) 


New York City (ALP campaign dinner, Hotel Astor) 


HALLINAN 
Sept. 12 Pittsburgh 
Sept. 13 Philadelphia (Town Hall) 
Sept. 14 Boston (State Conv., John Haneeck Hall) 
Sept. 15 Providence, R. I. (Crown Hotel) 
Sept. 16 Portland, Me. 
Sept. 17 Massachusetts 
Sept. 18 Connecticut 
Sept. 19 New Haven, Conn, 
Sept. 20-21 
Sept. 22 Louisville, Ky, 
Sept. 23 
Sept. 24 
Sept. 25 Camden, Lakewood, N, J, 
Sept. 26 Coatesville, Pa, 
Sept. 27 Lehigh Valley, Pa, 
Sept. 29 New York City campaign begins 
Oct. 3 


MRS. BASS 


New York 
New York 


Elizabeth, Plainfield, N. J. 


Baltimore {Qddfellows Hall) 
Witmington, Del, 


California touc begins 


Denver, Colo, 








On Sunday both speakers were ‘due in 
Boston, where the Massachusetts PP 
was to celebrate its ballot fight victory 
at a state convention. Saturday night in 
Trenton the N.J. PP was to turn its 
state convention into a campaign work- 
ing conference. 


The PP Natl. Committee meanwhile 
was preparing to gather at Philadel- 
phia’s Broadwood Hotel Sept. 20-21. The 
meeting was ordered at the convention 
to consider the platform on genocide. 
Southern delegates, of key importance 
to the discussion, were expected in 
strength. California’s IPP sent in $200 
for delegates’ fare from the South 
challenged other state organization... co 
match the sum. 

Also on the national committee’s 
agenda are the fight for places on the 
ballot, campaign strategy, finances. 


INDIANA VICTORY: The ballot fight 
last week was victorious in Indiana 
where the PP topped all expectations, 
filing 11,000 signatures (7,900 required). 


Tough hurdle was the state law requir- 
ing every canvasser to be a notary pub- 
lic, each paying a $7 fee. Indianans were 
strired last month when the American 
Legion at Gary succeeded in denying 
Mrs. Bass the right to speak in a school 
auditorium. The ban brought citizens of 
all parties to Mrs. Bass’ defense, led to 
the forming of rank-and-file free- 
speech committees among steelworkers, 
led many to sign petitions. 

The PP made the ballot in Kentucky, 
too, when PP state secy.-treas. Caesar 
Bell, Louisville chairman Walter E. 
Barnett and Southern regional director 
Henry Moss turned in 1,300 signatures 
at Frankfort (1,000 required). The Ky. 
PP’s emblem is a dove. 

To PP doorbell ringers came this 
tribute in an editorial in the Boston 
Chronicle, Negro weekly: 

A leading clergyman said: “If I had such 
workers, all my worries over our Fall rally 
would be ended. ... It is obvious that, if 
Negro representation is to be translated 


from the plane of desire to that of fulfill- 
ment, all of us who recognize its import- 


ance will have to emulate the zeal of the 

Peace Progressive Party signature  col- 

lectors.” 
MICHIGAN: The Progressive ticket 
was completed with these nominees: 
for Mich. Supreme Court, Morton A. 
Eden, former assoc. counsel for the CIO 
United Auto Workers, who polled 100,080 
votes when he ran for the same Office 
in 1949: for Secy. of State, Mrs. Virginia 
Glenn, Negro leader, mother of a 
Korean war veteran; for State Treas., 
Richard Fox, 
former student 
State College, 


World War II veteran, 
leader at 
now 


Michigan 
AFL construction 








Effel in L’Humanite, Paris 


worker. For U.S. Congress, Polish news- 
paper editor Adam Kujtkowski, lst CD; 
David R. Luce, 2nd; William Glenn, 5th; 
Margaret Nowak, 16th; Dwight Todd, 
18th. 

Leading state legislative candidates 
include Negro shopworkers Doris Lamp- 
ley and Jessie Rutherford for the Sen- 
ate; Ben Kocel, Marx Cooper, Leo Cain 
(chairman of FEPC Committee, Dodge 
Local 3 CIO-UAW) for state rep. 


MINNESOTA: Progressives rallied be- 
hind one local candidate. The Ninth 
District Peace Committee sent out this 


(Continued on Page 10) 





IN THE BALANCE: OUR FOREIGN BORN 





The story of Martin Young 


5 heprvenlaseaner years ago, when rela- 

tives brought Martin Young as a 
15-year-old orphan from Russia, he 
“didn’t know whether trade unionism, 
socialism and communism were animal, 
mineral or vegetable.” Whatever educa- 
tion he was to get in the subject was to 
be here, and it started early. At 17, in 
New York’s garment center, he came 
upon a picket line which police were 
attacking; when he went to the aid of 
a clubbed woman picket he was himself 
clubbed. That experiance, and acquain- 
tances he made that day, led him into 
life-long activity in the labor move- 
ment. 


Shortly after his arrival he was as- 
sured that an uncle, a professional sol- 
dier in the U.S. Marines, had given him 
derivative citizenship by legally adopt- 
ing him. Years later, when_he took col- 
lege entrance exams, he learned that 
certain technicalities had been neglec- 
ted and he was not a citizen. He tried 
to become one, but it was too late: 

“I was then already very active in the 
labor movement and a member of the 
Young Communist League, I therefore 
couldn't truthfully answer the $64 ques- 
tion. That is how and why [ have not 
become an American citizen,” 


NEW DEAL STRUGGLES: But he con- 
tinued his labor activities, made notable 
contributions to U.S. social progress. 
In 1926, becoming active in a Passaic, 
N.J., woolen workers’ strike, he met a 
young school teacher whose sympathies 
were with the strikers, later married 
her. (There are now two sons, Eugene, 
10, and Freddie, 4.) By 1931, in the 
depth of the depression, they lived in 
Philadelphia. That was the year of 
great nationwide demonstrations for 
relief and unemployment insurance— 
later to become basic U.S. law. Phila- 
delphia’s demonstration was in Ray- 
born Plaza and Martin Young was one 
of ‘the’ leaders; he still bears ‘scars from 
the police clubbing’ he took that: day. 


Three years later, in the farm belt 
through Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska and 
the Dakotas where the depression was 
ruining the small farmer, Young helped 
organize the “farm holiday” movement 
which halted sheriff’s sales, eventually 
won a moratorium on mortgage fore- 
closures and brought lasting gains for 
U.S. farmers. 


FOR NEGRO RIGHTS: When the tu- 
multuous organizing drives in basic in- 
dustries got into full swing in 1936, 
Young helped build the CIO among 
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MARTIN YOUNG & SON 
The scars still show 


steel, glass and aluminum workers in 
Pittsburgh and in the _ terror-ridden 
little towns like Clairton and Duquesne. 


Back in New York as a Transport 
Workers Union organizer, he was a 
leading figure in getting union pres. 
Michael Quill elected to two terms in 
the City: Council. In World War II he 
was among those sent to Philadelphia 
to protect Negro members’ rights in an 
ugly strike in Philadelphia’s trans- 
portation system—brought about by a 


a 
dissident group and directed against 
Negro employes whose jobs had been 
won by the union—and to guard against 
disruption of transportation for war 
workers in the ‘Navy Yard and Ar- 
senal. The strike became an issue in 
the 1944 election campaign. During the 
war Young twice volunteered for ac- 
tive service, was twice rejected. 


A JUDGE’S WARNING: For these ac- 
tivities, the U.S. Atty. Gen. lists Young 
today as “a danger to public safety.” 
His punishment has been unique: de- 
nial of bail since his deportation-order 
arrest last Oct. 26; detention on Ellis 
Island for more than ten months. (The 
GUARDIAN published his moving 
“Open Letter from Ellis Island” April 
9.) Although some 175 non-citizens are 
under McCarran Act deportation pro- 
ceedings, Young’s is the only case in 
which bail has been denied for so 
long at the Atty. Gen.’s discretion. 

A U.S. Appeals Court in February 
upheld the bail denial in a 2-1 decision, 
but Circuit Judge Clark’s’ dissent 
warned: 

- «- - Our continued acceptance of bare 

allegations as to the evil character of a 

deportee and his Communist ties is surely 

going to freeze into law the very in- 
violability of the Atty. Gen.’s power that 
we are assuming not to be so, The net 
result is that a person, through this civil 
process, but without any court review, can 
be placed in indefinite incarceration—con- 
tinuous even beyond a final order of de- 
portation in the light of the known 
unwillingness of other countries to receive 

these persons; whereas one accused: of a 

like charge by way of criminal indictment 

is subject to all... judicial protection .. 

TEST & PROTEST: To the government, 
Young’s is a test case. If it can success- 
fully withhold bail here, then it can 
proceed similarly against all the for- 
eign-born—non-citizen and naturalized 
alike—threatened under the _ present 
McCarran Act and the new Walter- 
McCarran Act to take effect Dec. 24, 
Then the time of the concentration 
camp will be here, and the native-born 
will follow the foreign-born. 

The American Comm. for Protection 
of Foreign Born believes this. threat 
can be staved off, and Martin Young 
released on bail, if enough people pro- 
test directly to Atty. Gen. James P. 
McGranery, Washington, D.C. 
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you should ask the average Negro voter, representing the 

intelligent “middle-class” artisan, professional man, business 
man and white collar worker, how he is going to vote next 
November, he would tell you frankly, if he replied at all, that he 
really did not know. 


He stands today quite flabbergasted. Between the Democrats 
and Republicans there is no difference so far as his chief. inter- 
ests are concerned: Peace, Civil Rights, FEPC, Suffrage, Educa- 
tion, Taxes. Both parties are pledged to war and cry peace; both 
are piedged to civil rights and neither will implement that pledge; 
their reactionary elements will unite against their liberal wings 
to kill any proposition which looks toward real civil liberty for 
Negroes. : 

At the same time President Truman will talk as loudly for a 
real FEPC as Republican Senator Ives, and neither will act ac- 
cordingly. Sparkman, who if the Democrats win will preside over 
the Senate and. might even become President, said clearly at 
Mobile, Ala., on April 17, 1950, that he was one of the Southern 
Senators 

‘... banded together and pledged to use every parliamentary device 
possible to defeat civil rights legislation.” 

Nixon, who will be in a similar position if the Republicans 
win, has supported the filibuster, opposed FEPC and is a McCarthy 
red-haiter. As presiding officer of the Senate or as President, 
Nixon would act exactly as Sparkman would. 

The candidates for the Presidency will do some slick double- 
talk to Negroes during the next two months. Both, after having 
pacified the South with opposition to a national FEPC with teeth 
and refusal to enact anti-lynching or anti-poll-tax legislation, 
will express to Negro delegations their deep interest in Negro 
progress and pious determination to do everything they can: for 
this race. It will be a stout-hearted doubter who will come from 
the hospitality of such interviews without being convinced that 
Eisenhower-Stevenson is not his man. 


War and jimcrow 
N the matter of Peace, the Negro feels strongly but says little. 

Our armed forces are still in the main “jim-crowed,” and 
every Negro knows Eisenhower has defended and Stevenson never 
opposed this policy. There can be no doubt of the heavy incidence 
of federal war taxation on groups like Negroes who are hard-put 
to maintaining a decent standard of living on deliberately low- 
ered incomes. 

Moreover, this nation today is fighting colored peoples by 
arms and money in Asia and Africa, and Negroes know this and 
are ashamed and resentful. They want to get out of all partici- 
pation in this attempt to reduce colored folk the world over to 
subordination. This is why they knew that Paul Robeson voiced 
their thought in Paris in 1949. Last July a South African court 
sentenced four of the most prominent Negro and Indian leaders 
to hard iabor in jail under the “Suppression of Communism” 
Act, because 

“... it is common knowledge that one of the aims of communism tis 
to break down race barriers and strive for equal rights for all sec- 


tions of the people, and to do so without any discrimination of race, 
color or creed.” 


In the same way, U.S. Negroes who complain of discrimina- 
tion and injustice are accused of “communism,” while our gov- 
ernment loans South Africa $80 million dollars and arranges to 
furnish them arms, and U.S. banks invest a million dollars in its 
industry.Our consul-general said in 1950 that.South Africa “has 
a greater future than almost any young country in the world.” 

Now this is an impasse, and the intelligent Negro voter is 
completely stymied. The difference between the Democratic and 


Republican parties so far as his interests are concerned is exactly . 


the difference between tweedledum and tweedledee. On the 
other hand, as never before the Negro holds:the balance of power 
between the two old parties, and he knows it. He was not deaf 
nor blind when, in the Democratie convention, the Confederate 
flag commemorating the War between the Slave States and the 
Free was openly waved between rebel yells and “Dixie.” He saw 
that the urge toward human slavery was not yet dead in this 
Free Democracy of the West. 

The Republican convention tried desperately to soft-pedal 
the Negro question. The number of Negro delegates reached a 
new low by reason of disfranchisement within the party based on 
disfranchisement in .the states, and Negro speakers and even 
preachers were ignored—a far cry from the day when the Repub- 
lican convention of 1884 was opened by a black temporary 
chairman. 


The Negro has the power 
yer the facts about the Negro vote in 1952 are so clear that 
despite desperate effort the situation is forcing itself to the 


| W.E.B. DuBois: The Negro vote 


front pages of the New York Times. Of the 150 million persons in 
the U.S in 1950, some 97 million will be 21 years of age in 1952; 
of the nearly 15 million Negroes, over 81 million will be prospec- 
tive voters. But this possible voting population of white and black 
is systematically and deliberately reduced so that few more than 
half the possible voters appear at the polls. Our voting. list is 
small because we want it small and try to keep it small by law 
and custom; not only by registration hindrances, poll taxes in 
six states, and other devices, but because women and Negroes for 
the most part do not vote. 


In 12 former slave states the total population in 1950 was 
38,868,000, yet the total vote in 1948 was 5,831,000. In the North 
and West 40% of the total population actually voted. In the slave 








W.E. B. DuBOIS 
“This year, as never before, there is opportunity ... 
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South it is only 15%. If we take individual states our democratic 
methods as interpreted by race hatesand caste are even clearer: 

% POPULA- DISTINGUISHED CITIZENS 
TION VOTING 


Alabama 7 Sen. Sparkman 

Georgia 12% Rep. Wood, chairman, Un-American 
Comm., and Gov. Talmadge 

Louisiana 15% Sen. Long 

S. Carolina 6'% Gov. Byrnes 

Texas 14% Martin Dies, originator of witch-hunting 

Virginia 12% Sen. Byrd 


There are today 4'4 million Negroes in the North, 9'2 million 
in the South and a little less than a million in the West. In the 
North, perhaps 2,750,000 Negroes will vote, mostly in the large 
cities of Michigan, Hlinois, Indiana, Ohio, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Cali- 
fornia. These 11 states cast nearly half the electoral votes for 
President. The difference in the voting strength of the two major 
parties in these states. varies from zero to four per cent, while 
the Negro population ranges from three to 16 per cent. Thus the 
Negro vote here can decide: whether Eisenhower or Stevenson will 
will be our next President. 


This the Democrats and Republicans know right well. And 
they are arranging their campaign accordingly—which involves 
considerable sums of money to influence Negro opinion; to organ- 
ize clubs and speaking bureaus; indirectly advise advertisers, in- 
fluence preachers and to put pressure on employers in federal, 


state and city service. All this, in these days of hysteria and 


witch-hunting, will add up. Then there is the political patronage: 
offices and promises play a large role; today the promise of judi- 
cial or foreign service positions is being waved before colored 
men of prominence. 

These influences, by no means confined to Negroes, play a 
larger part in a group like theirs whose economic foundation is 
Jess secure than that of the white population. For such reasons, 


econ 


fears and temptations, a considerable 
line up with one or the other of the two 
ance with their clear personal interests. 

In the South there will be a peculia 
of Negroes voting: will increase: 


TOTAL 1948 VOLE NEGROE 
Arkansas 242,000 
Alabama 215,000 
Florida 577,000 
Georgia 418,000 € 4 
Louisiana 416.000 
N Carolnia 791,000 
Oklahoma 721,000 
Texas 1,147,000 
Tennessee 550 000 
S. Carolina 143,000 
Virginia 419,GO 


The Negro vote in the South, howe 
part registered in the Democratic prin 
Democratic party. It will thus have no il 
tial vote unless Dixiecrats again play a 
South will eventually depend on the Ne 
election. 


"Show what democ 
OR all these reasons a large element 
“straight.’ But there will be left a la 
unconcerned, unpledged and unafraid; 
thoughtful men and wemen who see in 
make history; to show the civilized w 
Negro knows what democratic governm 
it function; to help change this nation 
warmoneer of the world into a nation ¢ 
caste, willing to live in friendship with 
Moreover, the Negro voter, just as 
confined te a choice between two polit 
and associated Republican and Demoe! 
to make true today. It is the concerted e 
public opinion through the press, periodi 
lic platforms, to make the public believ 
of the Progressive Party is un-Americ 
a party which stands for Negro rights, 
wealth, and world peace, does not dese 
When the Progressive Party welcom 
sons of every race and belief, includi: 
and Jews; Negroes, Japanese and Mexi 
munists and Democrats; because of t! 
“subversive” and every effort made to k 
having a chance to hear its veal 
Yet this platform is the mos Aighte’s 
rate this year, and particularly it is a te 
American Negroes believe in themseh 
citizens, 
The Negro must realiize what third | 
a democracy. He knows that third pa 
slaves. The Republicans as a third pa 
1860 because the pro-slavery Dixiecrats 
votes from the Democrats and elected | 
dent. Another third party in 1892 mad 
a northern Democrat, winning over the 
Populist, Weaver, polled a million votes. 
Negroes, and more might have been at 
Movement from 1890 to 1900 not only 
suffrage, but finally opposed Negro civil 


40 years of politice 


T was in the election of 1912 that the | 
tical maturity. The situation was d 
had become the football of politics, th 
and a social outcast despite his desper 
upward. Theodore Roosevelt had tried 
rights, ®ut his luncheon with Booker V 
blind fury in the South that he abanc 
role of this race in politics. His chosen 
cast the Negro quite out of considerat 
South in his inaugural to appoint no 
white approval. 
When, later, Roosevelt founded the 
sure that here was a chance for the N 








witness stand. an effort to understand Marxism. he issue 

THE LAW While the bail fight was going on, the replied: “I never overtaxed myself.” Cour 

California Federation of Young Demo- His role, he said, was simply to fur- La: 

H 5 crats, meeting at Stockton, went on nish names to the FBI; he estimated venti 

14 Calif. Smith Act record for the repeal of the two sections he had turned in more than 500. An of tl 


victims out on bail 


LL of the 14 Smith Act victims in Los 

Angeles were free on bail of $20,000 
each last week after twice carrying 
their fight to the Ninth Circuit Court 
of Appeals. Following their conviction 
Aug. 5, Judge William C. Mathes denied 
them bail pending their appeal on the 
grounds that there was no substan- 
tial question on appeal and that the 
defendants were likely to flee to Canada 
or Mexico. The Circuit Court directed 
US. Atty. Walter S. Binns to offer evi- 
dence of the defendants’ planned 
flight; he had none. It then ruled that 


there are substantial questions on 
appeal and set the bail figure itself. 


Mrs. Oleta O'Connor Yates was among 
ten released by Judge Dave Ling who 
handled the case during Judge Mathes’ 
vacation; when Mathes returned he 
ordered Mrs. Yates returned to jail 
without bail because she is under an 
extra year sentence for civil contempt 
for refusing to be an informer on the 


of the Smith Act under which Commu- 
nists are now being prosecuted. 


NEW YORK TRIAL: The New York 
trial of 15 Smith Act victims got under 
way again after a recess caused by a 
heart attack suffered by 70-year-old 
defendant Jacob Mindel; a motion for 
severance of his case is still under ad- 
visement. The government was up to 
its 10th witness, Thomas Younglove of 
St. Louis, Mo. He admitted on the stand 
that for three years he had not listed 
in his. income tax money he received 
as a government informer. He also con- 
fessed that he knews ‘nothing of Com- 
munist theory; asked if he had made 


earlier witness, William Cummings . ied 


Toledo, Ohio, testified that he had re 


fre 


cruited relatives to the Communist 
Party and then reported them to the NEL‘ 
FBI, freely admitted that he would have burg. 
reported his own mother if she had of 20 
joined. a ley 
trial 
GUS HALL LOSES: A three-year sen- tran: 
tence of contempt against Gus Hall for Alleg 
‘fleeing to Mexico following his Smith origi 
Act conviction in 1949 was upheld in first 
a 2 to 1 decision by the U.S. Court of the 
Appeals. It is the first time in the his- Spok 
tory of English and American juris- den 
prudence that a contempt proceeding caus 
has been brought in such a case. The recei 
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e New Deal. They did not get complete justice but they got eco- 
roter an t pe | nomic help in their dire distress, a share in effective administra- 
a ec ions tion, and unprecedented recognition not only in politics but in 
ihe ' — the FEPC and in the trade union movement. Landon got no Negro 
derable number of Negroes will ii rae its support, and Willkie only small. 
the two main parties, in accord- si : And then, in 1948, came Truman. The Progressive Party 
nterests. appealed strongly to Negroes, but Truman took their civil rights 
a peculiar situation. The number program and promised more than he ever meant to fulfil or ever 
really tried. The bulk of the Negro vote supported him, and, with 
Dixiecrat opposition, he squeezed through to become a minority 
NEGROES PROBABLY ELIGIBLE 1952 President. 
75,000 
45,000 e 
) Ee) 121,000 The "“dilemma™ of 1952 
95.000 NOW comes 1952—and the Negro voter is faced by the greatest 
95,000 dilemma in his political life. Truman is going to repeat his 
Boys vaudeville act for Negroes, and believes that they are fools enough 
150,000 to fall for him a second time. They are not that dumb, but they 
100.900 ask, what else? The Republicans are ready with money, appoint- 
71,000 ments, and flattering publicity, but also with Nixon, war, and 
th, however, will be for the most no civil rights. 
atic primary and will go to the The first answer to this is, don’t vote, stay away from the 
ave no influence on the Presiden- polls—or confine your vote to local offices. This is silly. It is pre- 
n play a part. Democracy in the cisely what every professional politician earnestly prays for. Give 
n the Negro vote, but not in this the public such small choice that they will not vote, and thus let 
us nail down our hold on power! 
eos What venal politics and selfish political control fears is the 
democracy 1s Protest Vote. That spells danger with a big D. If a Third Party 
element of the Negroes will vote in the campaign of 1952 could roll up a minority vote of three 
left « large core of Negro voters: or even two million votes, the doom of War and Big Business 
nafraid: young men with ideals, in power politics would in calculable time be certain. When, then, 
oa ro thie election a chance to President Truman weeps crocodile tears over 20 or 30 millions 
vilized world that the American who neglect to vote, he knows perfectly well that they do not 
government is and how to make vote because they think voting is useless. Nothing would please 
is nation from being the leading = anti-Negro forces more than to have the Negro vote stay 
nation of freedom, wiihout color ome next November. 
‘ip with the world. : bee rem age vor po gen In om ann voters ~ choose 
a Fat aid ; s only between the devil of Hoover an e deep sea of Tammany 
+s aaieal iain bog Pm F F and the South. So today comes the second proposal to Negro 
| Democratic parties are striving THE FIRST VOTE voters: “the lesser evil.” Vote for Truman, he tried. (Did he?) 
icerted effort of those who control A drawing Jrom Harper's Weekly showing a southern polling place Vote for Stevenson, he may try. (Will he?) You can’t get what you 
s, periodicals, broadcasts and pub- in the elections of 1867 want, therefore settle for what you can get. That is exactly what 
ia helue teed the enee eubinees American prejudice would love to have you do—what it has ad- 
»-Asnesionn Gad wabversive: that ; vised for 75 years. If you follow this path, the Negro American 
~ , rare ’ turned his back on me and my plank and threw his influence will never reach freedom. He'll always settle for something less. 
a ara” control of behind Alton B. Parker and the “lily-whites” of Louisiana; and 
5 > S . although he rolled up a vote of four million, rs : 
' welcomes the support of all per- in making Woodrow Wilson president. Pn ee Sree Can Negro voters fail? 
including Catholics, Protestants Many Negroes saw in this election a new opportunity. The ODAY there is no such necessity. There is the Progressive 
nd Mexicans; Republicans, Com- Taft Republicans had no use for us. The liberals who followed Party, offering Negroes everything they ask. Reaction, North 
use Of this, the party is labeled Roosevelt sympathized, but did not think our support worth and South, is scared stiff lest the Negro will have sense enough 
pee to Seep oo ge mg yt ow ome alienating the white South. Thereupon a number of Negroes, to accept this offer. 
wk somget lag A ges including a few politicians, a few preachers like Bishop Alex- The Progressive Party is pledged to a complete program of 
t - y one be eg ve ni pr ander Walters, and many young radicals like Monroe Trotter and civil and economic rights; is headed by a defender of the rights 
cneenaaines “ah tae alee ae myself, threw ourselves on the mercies of Woodrow Wilson and of working people and a Negro woman. At first blush one would 
' : —_— tried to induce him to make some gesture to show that the Demo- say: How can a single Negro voter fail to vote for this party, if 
. cratic Party would appreciate our support; that the Republicans only to serve notice on all future parties that if they fail to 
at third party movements mean in no longer owned us body and soul. Instead then of following the meet the legitimate demands of Negroes they lose three million 
third party movement freed the third party, a large group of us tried to make Negroes vote the votes in the North and West, and eventually five million more 
third party won the election of Democratic ticket. in the South when this land becomes a free democracy instead 
an of that day took $45,000 It was a tough job. To most Negroes of the older generation, of a fraudulent imitation in 12 states? 
hoy aes cnet ioe diaiee at desertion of the party of Lincoln was sacrilege, while support Thus for a Negro with ordinary common sense there is no 
case de Gaidiiems eaeenn the of the “jimcrowing,” lynching, disfranchising South was sheer real dilemma in this election. Vote, and vote for the only party 
n votes. Many of shoes came from insanity. whet bod secured from Wilson a written pledge to treat which support your just demands. If your position is such that 
been attracted, but the Populist Negroes with justice, ‘and not mere grudging justice.’ It was a it would be too risky for you publicly te announce your political 
o6h date tolled be enone Manse chance, but many Negroes took it, and perhaps 100,000 Negro choice, say nothing and vote secretly, as is your right. You need 
and civil rlathte votes helped make Wilson President, although he hardly needed tell nobody what your choice is. As my dead friend, Henry Hunt, 
ad — them to win. used te say: “ I can keep silent in seven different languages.” 
olitical struggle We lost our gamble. The Wilson administration brought in- Moreover, do not stop with your vote for President. See that 
creased discrimination and an extraordinary amount of proposed a Progressive like Marcantonio is returned to Congress. Where 
hat the Negro tried to reach poli- anti-Negro legislation. there is no Progressive candidate, scan the record of other Con- 
1 was difficult. The Negro voter In 1916 Negroes were politically homeless. Hughes would take gressmen on issues touching you. Grant that the Democrat, Adam 
litics, the most exploited worker, no stand, and Wilson was silent. In 1920 Negroes rushed to support Powell, votes.right when he votes—but know that most of the 
is desperate and notable struggle Harding, not only because of the rumor of his Negro descent, but time he is not in his seat in Congress, and does not vote at all 
ad tried at first to defend Negro because of his promise to free Haiti. In 1924 a few Negroes voted on anything. Out of 100 chances to vote in 1952 he was present 
Booker Washington raised such a for La Follette as I did, but not many. The campaign of 1928 only 44—the worst record of any of the 24 New York congress- 
1e abandoned hope of the future brought such concerted vilification of Negroes, as an echo of the men, if not of all members of Congress. 
chosen successor, Taft, therefore anti-Catholic propaganda and complete surrender of Hoover to Learn the records of your county, city and local officials; and 
ynsideration, promising the white the white South, that Negroes of all shades of opinion united in if a pledged Progressive is not available, do not let a reactionary 
oint no Negroes to office without an unprecedented appeal for political justice in “this astonishing war-monger and big businessman slip into office over your care- 
campaign of public insult toward one tenth of the nation.” less inaction. This year, as never before, the American Negro 
nded the Bull Moose Party, I was Then came industrial depression and the reign of Roosevelt has opportunity to show the world his political maturity, unafraid 
pr the Negro voter. But Roosevelt from 1933 to 1945. The Negro vote swung completely over to the of threats even of being called “communist.” 
issue is expected to go to the Supreme In the workhouse his letter-writing and last week: Roy M. Cohn, 25, New York lawyer 


Court, 


Last week the New York State con- 
vention of the CIO called for the repeal 
of the Smith and McCarran Acts as 


“ini 1 to American traditions of 
fre and democracy.” 


visiting privileges will be sharply cur- 
tailed. Nelson, with five others, is also 
under a Smith Act indictment. He said 





Jury of Red Trial Holds Picnic 


“My sudden, foreeful transfer from the 
county jail te the workhouse at Blawnox 
is a move to spike my defense in the com- 
ing Smith Act case and to throw every 
possible obstacle in the way Of preparing 
my defense... . 1 call on on all my friends 
and all those interested 
peace and the Bill of Rights to rally to 


Rosenberg case. 


I> - 


in the cause of 


who was one of the prosecutors in the 


. : Members of the Criminal Court jury y defense and protest this outrageous 
ne gee Sieur’ ae In ed which found Andrew Onda and James Pete We 
urg eve elison, under a sentence Dolsen guilty of sedition a year ago, met . hi 
of 20 years in prison, a $10,000 fine and Saturday for a picnic and outing at the MORE WITCH-HUNT: In Washington 
a levy of $13,000 for the costs of his Oakmont home of Mrs. Emma Haupl, a last week Atty. Gen. J. P. McGranery V 


member, announced that the U.S. can expect 


more of the same. The Internal] Security 
Section of the Dept. of Justice will be 
immediately expanded: 

“The Communist threat to our d@emo- 
cratic form of government and the freedom 
this government guarantees to all men, re- 
mains serious, The expansion of the In- 
ternal Security Section will provide still 
stronger safeguards against this threat.” 


As a start, he appointed to the section 


trial under a state sedition law, was 
transferred from the county jail to the or 
Allegheny Workhouse. Denied bail, his 
original commitment specified that his 
first year of incarceration should be in 
the county jail pending his appeal. 
Spokesmen for Nelson called the sud- 
den transfer vindictive punishment be- 
cause of the wide support he has 
received from all parts of the country. 


The various jurors and their husbands 
wives, Judge Henry X. O'Brien and 
Tipstaffs Angelo Costantino and BD, H. 
Rankin enjoyed a pknic dinner at the 
country home. 

A year ago the same group—minus 
court officlals—bad a similar outing, a 
week before bringing in a guilty verdict. 


—Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
Aug. 26 
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IT'LL TAKE MORE THAN A PLUMBER TO FIX THIS 





3y Victor Perlo 


The housing situation 


OOD piluubing and a_ balanced 

budget are time-honored items in 
the U.S. standard of living. Both were 
shown to be half-myth in a picture 
by govt. statisticians last month. 


The Labor Dépt. reported that in 1950 
the average wage-earning family spent 
$400 more than it earned; if $10,000-a- 
year wage earners are excluded from 
calculations, the rest used up savings 
or went into debt by 10% of their in- 
come. Since 1950 controls on prices and 
rents in many areas have been lifted, 
forecasting a more general deficit. 
COST OF COLOR: New Census Bu- 
reau figures showed that in the metro- 
polis of New York 111,589 dwelling units 
have no private baths, 112,117 no run- 
ning water. Of 18,000 units in Harlem: 


1940 1950 





over about the same area as the com- 
bined 28 tracts where Negroes pre- 
dominate—4 of 745 dwelling are sub- 
standard; none is overcrowded; 64 are 
vacant; 1 is occupied by non-whites. 


CASH AT WORK: GUARDIAN’s Gene 
Richards wrote from Los Angeles that 
“the real estate lobby is making the 
fight of its life to discredit and destroy 
federally-financed public housing.” 
Three years ago the City Council, at 
Mayor Bowron’s suggestion, contracted 
for federal aid to build 10,000 public 
housing units to replace the slums. 
year ago two councilmen tried to abro- 
gate the contract but failed in court 
action. In last spring’s primaries the 
lobby organized CASH, the Committee 
Against Socialist Housing, and per- 
suaded a majority of voters to register 
disapproval of the contract. The courts 
still hold the federal contract binding. 
The “housing hassle,” as L.A. papers 
bill it, continues. The slums remain. 


ACTION? NOT NOW: Outlook for the 
ill-housed and those in debt is grim. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics said 


Private bath missing ~~ prices are up 15% since early 1950. 
or dilapidated 4 AIS 7,302 However, the United Electrical Work- 

No running water 2,229 = 45,277 ers’ cost of living index shows 25% rise. 

More than 1.5 persons UE gfonsiders factors BLS leaves out: 
to room |. 1,442 2,084 


Segregation showed up clearly in the 
figures.. Of 284 tracts into which the 
city is divided for census purposes, two- 
thirds of the non-white population are 
crowded into 33 tracts. Each of these 
—the worst-equipped in the city—has 
more than 90% non-white population. 
Bad housing exists throughout the city 
but the over-all picture is fewer whites 
living in slums than pre-war, more 
Negroes living in worse slums. 


IT’S NICE IN THE HILLS: Across the 
country the picture hardly changes. Of 
Los Angeles’ 347 census tracts, 28 con- 
tain 33,367. of the city’s 55,766 non- 
whites (Mexican-Americans as well as 











Make them whole again — give these children their daddy 














Three kids, two dogs and one chicken in West Dallas, Tex. 


Negroes). Most of these are in a south- 
east corner where 25% of dwellings are 
sub-standard (compared to 9% for the 
whole city), 10% are overcrowded (4% 
for whole city); yet rents are only $6 
per month less than the all-city average 
including swank Hollywood homes. 





OR almost a year now, Gene and 


Freddie Young have been without 


their daddy. On October 26, 1951, 
more than 10 months ago, their 
father was arrested and taken to 
Ellis Island for deportation to Russia 
because he had been a member of 
the Communist Party. 


Gene is 10 and often asks his mother, 
Fannie, why what he learns in public 
school about freedom and democracy 
doesn’t apply to his dad who's been 
his pal as well as father. 


Little Freddie, who's only four, just 
doesn’t know why his father’s not 
able to come home. On one of his 
infrequent visits to see his father, 
he said to the guards when leaving 


In census tract 187, with over half 
non-white population, 1,459 of 1,677 
units have no private bath or are 
dilapidated; 28% have more than 
1.5 persons to a room. In Hollywood 
Hills tract 38-B—mainly owned homes 
averaging $56,801 in value, extending 


increased federal taxes, costs of home 
ownership, prices of less expensive home 
items. BLS also manipulates prices 
downward, UE claims. 


BLS figures are used to reckon cost- 
of-living increases under escalator 
clauses in trade union contracts. On 
that basis auto workers recently re- 
ceived a 3c-an-hour increase. Under 
UE calculations it should have been 5c. 
But as Arthur Eggleston noted in the 
N.Y. Compass (8/19): 

The Congressional committee which in- 
vestigated the BLS was the anti-labor 
House Labor Committee. Nothing came of 
the hearings. Any real appraisal of charges 
that BLS figures are mulcting workers of 
billions of dollars a year will have to wait 
for less biased investigators, 








There are three million non-citizens in the United States. So broad and sweeping 
are the terms of the Walter-McCarran Law any non-citizen can be victimized. 
Deportation proceedings are long and drawn out. Sometimes they take years. 
While 175 are immediately in danger of definite imprisonment through denial 
of bail, three million are potential victims of arrests, deportation proceedings, 
and concentration camp imprisonment while the Department of Justice weighs 
their cases. 


7. is the meaning of denial of bail to Martin Young. He is the first but, 
by the Immigration and Naturalization Service’s own admission, thousands 
are to follow soon. 


MAKE A CONTRIBUTION TODAY TO HELP WIN BAIL FOR MARTIN 
YOUNG. YOUR CONTRIBUTION WILL BE USED TO SHOW THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE JUST HOW DENIAL OF BAIL TO MARTIN YOUNG TODAY SPELLS 
BULGING CONCENTRATION CAMPS TOMORROW. 


A campaign is planned to reach 8,000,000 people. Your contribution will help 
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Ellis Island, “My daddy's not sick, | make that possible. } 

Why must he stay here?” 

WHY must Martin Young HELP GIVE GENE AND FREDDIE THEIR FATHER 

stay on Ellis Island? HELP DEFEAT THE CONCENTRATION CAMP POLICY | ' 
Martin Young is on Ellis Island today because the Attorney General has decreed | } 
he shall not be granted bail. The right to bail—a constitutional guarantee—no oes eee sew eewwenneeeeeeseesscessasscnsenccassccccecenccaccu 5 


longer is an automatic right. For non-citizens, facing deportation, the Attorney 
General says who shall have bail and who shall not. With concentration camps 
springing up around the nation, one of the easiest ways to fill them will be simply 
denying bail pending the final outcome of any case. 


Gene and Freddie Young 
P. O. Box 102 
Hamilton Grange Station 
New York 31, New York 
Dear Gene and Freddie: 
I want you to know that I’m helping bring your daddy back to you. 





gee of bail to Martin Young sets a serious precedent. Already more than Slere’s $.......... te help your daddy's committee continue its werk 

175 non-citizens have had deportation proceedings initiated against them. : 

If Martin Young can be denied bail pending the final outcome of his deportation OER Re RES Er eT ee 
proceedings, the same can be done to the 175. 

More than that, however, is the fact that when Congress overrode thé Walter- ADDRESS... 6. see e ee eee cece cece eee e eee eeeceencceeeeseeteneecs 
McCarran Bill veto in June, it opened the floodgate for mass. arrests of non- 

oat e ° tea pebe MF 68-04 4606644606-060640s000s Gs 

citizens in deportation proceedings. . . ZONE ...... STATE ...........+. , 
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Make checks payable to: Comm. for the Freedom of Martin Young 
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Strike leaders defy 
Un-AAC in Chicago 


| posers Harvester Corp.’s 
contract with the United Electrical 
Workers was first due to expire last 
June; the House Comm. on Un-Ameri- 
ean Activities scheduled hearings for 
Chicago for that time. When the con- 
tract was extended, the hearings were 
postponed. Last week, with 30,000 Har- 
vester workers on strike (see right), the 
earings were on. To the strikers, the 
ming was devious. Some 20 union offi- 
cials, including the top strike leaders, 
were under subpena. Others were offi- 
cers of the United Packinghouse Work- 


LABOR 
Harvester girds for 
war: so does union 


NTERNATIONAL'- Harvester’ Corp., 
worldwide farm equipment monopoly, 
Gickers profitably with Peron in Argen- 
tina, with the British in East Africa, 
controls its field in Canada, Brazil, Uru- 
guay, New Zealand, Cuba, Switzerland, 
Mexico, the Philippines. But labor 
costs, its latest interim report tells 
stockholders, have cut into its profits 
($63,001,000 after taxes in 1951, $55,- 
679,000 in 1948.) Throughout the em- 
pire, labor costs highest on the 


ers, now fighting for an improved ore 
contract home grounds, Chicago. 
, Last month the corporation opened 
The committee got off to a noisy 


an offensive. First skirmish was at the 
Twine Mill plant in Chicago which the 
company prepared to move to a cheap- 
Jabor area in the South, tossing 965 
workers. mostly Negro, out of work. The 
50-year old plant makes four times the 
profits it made 6 years ago; in the 
first half of 1952 netted $17.5 million. 


start; it was met at the Federal Bldg. 
by a large and vocal picket line which 
eventually entered the building, filled 
the second-floor corridors, pounded on 
the doors of the closed hearing room, 
for a half-hour drowned out the testi- 
mony of an informer by singing “Soli- 
darity Forever.” 





IN CHICAGO THEY SAT DOWN 

Workers in Intl. Harvester’s twine mill had this to say as the company—with 

profits five times higher than pre-war—dismantled machinery to move to New 
Orleans and cheap labor (GUARDIAN, Aug. 14). 


het ea 





When the company began disman- 

: NOT TALKING: UE leaders’ Ernest tling the mill, the workers staged the ‘ em . , , 

; x a - ; 6 nag rege baheiyss = 8 wiirsin tion. It notified thousands they had tion, no scabs, heavy police turnout, a 

: DeMaio, Grant Oakes, Gerald Fielde, nation’s first sit-down strike since CIO’s ; : rib ’ 

; ; ; : ; be ‘ ‘ : ‘ been getting up to 70c an hour too much company declaration that plants were 
DeWitt Gilpin, Francis McBain and early days. Police arrested 141; trial . a ' - 
John T. Bernard all refused to answer was set for Oct. 15. Gov. Stevenson. de according to new downgrading, could open for those who “want to work.” 

: srnard ¢ ‘eluse answe vaS se ; , ‘ f a - : : . 
oO ara a LUSE answe ; Riga iaes ; ; : expect no merit or other increase no UE’s Harvester Conference Bd. warned: 
committee questions about their poli- spite promises, has not yet intervened. ; z « ; 
ios affliations . The plant itself is shut down osten- matter what contract was signed. On here is every indication Harvester is 
tical affiliations and denounced the 1€ plant 1bse Is Shut Ggown Os A 20 30.000 UE “k i 10 ke planning a long, bitter, starveout fight to 
] ing a trikek ki ffort sibly for vacations “S- 30, ween -ae wd smash the union, ret itt hi 
‘Gahes "Fielde nat Gilpin ing be Ee TPING " : ] ” Barveqer pants in Tes ane Coe brutality where they can get it, injunction 

' 2 A oe ; om ally nel , “GETTING TOO MUCH”: In company- voted to strike and two days later law, scabherding “and the un-American 

4 ally excusec when they — on wide contract renewal negotiations un- walked out. UE demands, which the Committee's red-howling circus, 

Sgt Be — strike du les, but der way with the United Electrical, company refused to discuss, are: The “circus” referred to the Chicago 
oa a aaa ™ pallens W scr igi Oct. Radio & Machine Workers (ind.) since I5¢-an-hour raise: elimination of wage Opening of the House Un-American Ac- 
| or further questioning na joint Jlast May, the company demanded a inequities; guarantees against speed-up; tivities Comm. which subpenaed union 
statement they called the hearing free hand on speed-up and reclassifi- se Al gly ont Talia Selene siponeiie ‘te jeaders at a critical point in negotia- 
a part pe a = to label as treason the cations. On Aug. 19, one day before the wage one sian ton ‘pensions, better work- tions, seemed likely to serve as the 
SUVOCRCY OF # Higher standard of living, old contract expired, the company ing conditions and grievance procedure. company’s heaviest artillery. (See 


This is the third Harvester strike that) this 
Committee bas 
is nothing 


tried to break . There 
Asnerican about this Committee, 


Mois as un-American as the TPatt-lartley 
Law, the poll tax, and the Kuo Klux Klan, 
Leon Beverly, Negro president of 


Packinghouse Local 347, told the 
‘ mittee: 


Com- 


“Go look for un-Americans ino the Ku 


6" Khan.” 
‘ Sam Parks, head of the Chicago Negro 


Labor Council, refused to answer 
questions, denounced the Committee for 
its anti-Neegro bent. 


also 


THEY LIKE IT: The Harvester Corp. 
sent a letter to all its striking employes 
denying that it had brought the Com- 
mittee to Chicago but adding: 

In general we favor 
as the Committee 
one, 

To Gov. Adlai Stevenson went a tele- 
gram from the Chicago Trade Union 
Defense Comm. (Grant Oakes, chmn.): 

By its actions throughout history 
and especially in’ this instance the Com 
mittee has thoroughly proved itself to be 
an outright: strikebreaker ageney. . . . We 
vigorously oppose use of this Committee 


investigations such 


makes, including this 


past 


as an anti-union, anti-strike weapon te 
serve Hlarvester, packing and other in 


dustry heads. 

We urge you to use 
Governor and 

; candidate to 


your high office as 
Influence as a Presidential 
invite the  strike-breaking 
Committee to leave Chicago and Hillnols, 
COLOSSAL SHOW: The Committee's 
biggest road-show yet is scheduled for 
Los Angeles beginning Sept. 29. Some 
115 persons are under subpena there in 
a variety of fields: movies, radio, law 
medicine, journalism and trade unions. 
Latest to be served was Ben Margolis, 
chief counsel in the Los Angeles Smith 
Act trial. Said he: 
“This Committee will frv in hell before 
they get what they want from me.” 


Union under fire 
Sen. Pat McCarran's (D-Nev.) judi- 
iary subcommittee released a report 
* the independent Distributive, Office 
Processing Workers of America; 
recommended strengthening of Mc- 


Carran’s own anti-labor laws; turned 
the hearings transcript over to the Atty. 


mee ROS 


nace oe 





Gen. for possible perjury charges 
against the union's officers. 
Hearings were held over a year’s 


period in many parts of the country. 
In Memphis, Tenn., where many wit- 
nesses were Negro, sessions were par- 
ticularly marked by intimidation and 
trickery on the part of the subcommit- 
tee, the transcript showed. (More details 
im next week’s GUARDIAN.) 


showed what it 


meant by reclassifica- 


Strike bulletins reported: no produc- 


story in col. 1). 








CAREY'S GOONS COULDN'T WIN 





The heroes of 
sy Helen Scott 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


N an August night in the East 
Pittsburgh Valley, a band of 
drunken men in white caps armed 


with broken bottles and brass knuck- 
les stormed into an office. Yelling 


“Save Jesus Christ—sweep the Valley 
clean!”, they savagely swung into a 
small group of men and women, 


overturning and 
and records. 


smashing furniture, 
wrecking equipment 
It was James B. Carey’s way of 
“celebrating” his victory over the 
United Electrical Workers in the NLRB 
election that night in the E. Pitts- 
burgh Westinghouse plant. The vote: 
UE, 4,825—Carey’s IUE-CIO, 6,781. 


THE SPLIT—& SINCE: I had come 
to this valley in the heart of the steel, 
coal and electrical industries four 
months before to participate in UE’s 
campaign for an NLRB election among 
the E. Pittsburgh plant’s workers. UE 
had originally organized its 13,000 
workers, helped them win the out- 
standing contract in heavy industry, 
held bargaining rights for 15 years. 

But in 1950, Westinghouse—with 
the aid of witch-hunting committees, 
the Cvetics and Musmannos—split the 
ranks of its workers, bringing IUE-CIO 
into the plant by a 100-vote majority 
out of 13,000 cast. Since then, the 
workers had seen their grievance pro- 
cedure sold down the river, and by 
now were clamoring for an end to 
their open shop conditions and a re- 
turn to the principled, fighting union 
they had known in the past. 


BATTLE JOINED: Pittsburgh was 
like a battlefield when I arrived. Big 
Business had launched its “get tough 
with labor” drive here, first of all. In 
Braddock, Turtle Creek, Homestead, 
Homewood, East Pittsburgh, Duquesne, 
Lawrenceville, tens of thousands of 
steel, furniture, brewery, bakery and 
electrical workers were out on the 
bricks, defending their union contracts 
and fighting for improved working 
conditions. “Dad and young Tom are 
both. on strike now,” I heard a woman 
tell her grocer. 


E. Pittsburgh 


= 





TOM FITZPATRICK 
Youll find him in the shop 


In Westinghouse’s Nuttall plant at 
Lawrenceville, 475 men had _ just 
struck to protect their union contract 
and protest the company’s arbitrary 
cuts of their job earnings. The giant 
Westinghouse corporation had thrown 
every weapon in its arsenal against 
them: Carey, scabs, cops and horses. 
The pickets stood up to them all. 


TENSION & WHISPERS: The soli- 
darity of the railroad men, steel work- 
ers, coal miners, the women of Law- 
renceville, the support of all UE locals 
throughout the country—these are a 
few of the reasons why Westinghouse’s 
Nuttall plant is still shut tight. 

In E. Pittsburgh the IUE-CIO lead- 
ers had allowed Westinghouse to de- 
stroy the workers’ seniority protections 
by installing occupational seniority in 
the plant. The workers voiced their 
protest by contributing over $3,000 to 
the Nuttall strikers in plant gate col- 
lections. But an IUE-CIO whispering 
campaign claimed that a UE victory 
in E. Pittsburgh would mean an im- 
mediate and prolonged strike. 

At the same time, the company 
acted to increase tensions throughout 
the plant by shipping work that had 
long been done in E. Pittsburgh to its 


unorganized plants in the South, and 
by furloughing thousands of workers. 


VE MUST REMAIN: Faced. with 
these pressures, the workers cast their 
ballots Aug. 21 in the NLRB election. 

That night, while we awaited the 
final results, the doors suddenly burst 
open and into the hall piled the IUE 
strongmen. There was fighting and 
bloodshed, and the goons had their 
moment—but the guts of the men 
and women who stood up to them is 
all that one will remember. 

The real story came next day when 
workers from every part of the plant 
poured in to help pick up the debris 
and set the office in order again. 
Whatever their vote the day before, all 
the workers in the Valley wanted that 
office to remain there. For UE is the 
symbol now—as it has been for 15 
years—of their united stand against 
the company, of the pent-up anger 
against Westinghouse’s program of 
cutting time values, lowering job 
classifications and _ re-establishing 
foreman favoritism by use of occupa- 
tional seniority. 


PEOPLE WITH GUTS: |A fight is al- 
ways the people in it. Like Tommy 
Flanagan, Pete Paine, Ella Piazza, Carl 
Bolyer, Tom Quinn, George Matuzak, 
Porter Mechling, and Frank Panzino, 
for instance. Or Tom Fitzpatrick, who 
for over a decade was UE’s chief stew- 
ard in the E. Pittsburgh plant—one of 
the men whose guts and fight in the 
open shop days brought a union into 
the Valley. If you want to find Tom, 
you have to go into the shop—tfor he 
has never left it. I never heard him 
make a “speech,” or ask the men 
and women to believe something is 
true because he says it is; he just re- 
calls the facts they know, says what 
they really think. 

At the end of the campaign the 
Negro workers came out for UE’s pro- 
gram for unity to halt the rate cuts, 
downgrading, and the _ senicrity-de- 
stroying program of the company. In 
them, as in Tom, is the sure conviction 
that unity is what licks a company. 
Carey’s program of hidden support -to 
the company and open support to re- 
action must, sooner or later, come into 
head-on opposition with that reality 
and the men and women who know it - 
first-hand. ; 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


appeal for Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
Congressional candidate Lorimer G. 
Torgerson: 


We here in the 9th District are small and 
poor farmers and cannot hope to match 
our opposition with funds... .So0 send 
whatever you can and if you have neigh- 
bors or friends who are willing to fight fer 
peace and justice for the people in gen- 
eral, see them as well. Even if they cannot 
send any money, write to us at least and 
give us your moral support, 

CALIFORNIA: At Hidden Valley 
Ranch, Los Altos, Labor Day festivities 
launched the campaign of Betsy K, 
Fisher, IPP housewife running for Con- 
gress from the 10th CD. On hand was 
Senate candidate Reuben Borough, “in- 
evitable alternative” to Sen. Knowland, 
China lobby man running on both Re- 
publican and Democrat tickets. 

The 10th CD race is significant state- 
wide. Covering Santa Clara, Santa Cruz 
and San Benito counties, the district is 
primarily agricultural with newly-devel- 
oped industries in some areas, a popu- 
lation mainly of Italian descent but 
including Negroes and people of Latin 
American, Japanese, Yugoslav and Por- 
tuguese ancestry. Since 1938 it has been 
represented by John Z. Anderson, run- 
ning on both Republican and Demo- 
cratic votes, chalking up a consistently 
anti-labor, anti-farmer, anti-minority 
voting record. In 1948 and 1950 IPP can- 
didates opposed him, polling one fifth 
of the vote. This year, with Anderson 
retiring, Mrs. Fisher will run against 
GOP’s Charles S. Gubser, “garlic king 
of Santa Clara,” who in the state as- 
sembly voted against a state FEPC, for 
loyalty oaths; and the Democrats’ 
A. L. Johnson, machine-backed lawyer. 

Mrs. Fisher’s campaign got under way 
in August with a talk on candidates’ 
night before the Palo Alto League of 
Women Voters and the McLain Pen- 
sion organization where she was the 
only Congressional candidate invited. 

A Los Angeles GUARDIAN reader re- 
ported this press coverage of the IPP’s 
Culver City meeting where 10,000 came 
to hear Hallinan and Mrs. Bass Aug. 27: 

The Mirror: 2 inches on p, 51; the Her- 
ald-Examiner: only a picture of some teen- 


agers who created a scene after the meet- 
ing; the News: 2 inches on p. 41, 
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BETSY K. FISHER 
In California’s 10th C.D. 


Howard Fast runs for 
Congress in New York 


A‘ a press conference on Monday ALP 

chairman Vito Marcantonio an- 
nounced the candidacy of Howard Fast 
for Congress from the 23rd C.D. in the 
East Bronx. World-famous novelist, 
pamphleteer, long-time target of witch- 
hunters, Fast will run for office—for 
the first time in his life—from ALP’s 
strongest district in the state, which in 
Feb., 1948, sent ALP’s Leo Isacsor. to 
Congress. His opponents: incumbent 
Isidore Dollinger (D.), Sidney S. Flaum 
(R.), Harry Kavesh (Lib.). 


The 23rd is solidly working-class, 
roughly 70% of Jewish descent, 20% 
Puerto Rican. Local issues, Fast said, 
are housing, mainly for Negro and 
Puerto Rican families, roll-back to pre- 
Korea prices, end to the wage freeze. 
Fast said he would stress the ALP-PP 
peace platform for an end to the 
Korean war now wiith discussion of the 


POW issue later by civilian commis- 
sions, an end to the rearmament of 
Germany. 


CP drafts platform, 


names candidates 

WHILE Congressional committees and 

“red underground” experts con- 
tinued to comb the bushes for commu- 
nists, the Communist Party called a 
public election rally last week in Har- 
lem’s Rockland Palace, drafted a plat- 
form, named candidates for public 
office, broadcast speeches of one candi- 
date and in behalf of another. The big 
press, invited to view the CP in action, 
ignored it. 


The platform, after outlining an 
immediate domestic and economic pro- 
gram, advocated a socialist America 
although this was called “not an im- 
mediate issue before the people.” It 
called for 


-..a@ new people's coalition based on a 
great, national political realignment that 
will elect a government committed to the 
maintenance of peace and democracy, Such 
a people’s coalition will and must grow out 
of the political struggles of today and to- 
morrow—out of the inevitable disillusion- 
ment with and mass breakaway from the 
two old parties; out of the heroic work of 
the Progressive Party and its courageous 
standard bearers, Vincent Hallinan and 
Charlotta Bass; out of the struggle of the 
labor movement; out of the struggles of 
the Negro people for first-class citizenship; 
and, above all, out of the fight to return 
our nation to the policies of peace, a strug- 
gle that can unite the overwhelming ma- 
jority of our people across all existing party 
lines. We seek no special position with- 
in such a great democratic anti-war, anti- 
fascist, anti-monopoly coalition and will, of 
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course, oppose any discriminaton against 
us because of our socialist aims, 
ABOVE GROUND—IN JAIL: CP can- 


didates include Benjamin J. Davis, 
former New York City councilman now 
in Terre Haute prison as a result of 
Smith Act prosecution of top CP lead- 
ers, for N.Y. state assemblyman from 
the 1lth A.D. More than 3,000 nomit- 
nating signatures were turned in for 
Davis, twice the required amount, 
along with 15,000 signatures to an 
amnesty petition. 


Other candidates: Simon Gerson, 
currently on trial under the Smith Act, 
for Congress from Brooklyn; Otis Hood 
for the Mass. state legislature; E. C. 
Greenfield for governor of Ohio; Gus 
Hall, also imprisoned under the Smith 
Act, for state senator in Ohio. 


Bridges appeal lost; 
high court next 


y= convictions of Harry Bridges, J. R. 
Robertson and Henry Schmidt, in- 
ternational officers of the Intl. Long- 
shoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union, 
will be appealed to the American peo- 
ple and the Supreme Court, attorneys 
for the three said last week. 

Commenting on the San Francisco 
appeals court decision last week to sus- 
tain their conviction for perjury in 
connection with Bridges’ citizenship 
application, ILWU atty. Norman Leon- 
ard posed the question whether there 
is one law for Bridges and another for 
other citizens. To reach its decision, 
said George Anderson, another ILWU 
atty., 

... the court had to ignore previous deci- 

sions in identical cases by at least two 

other Circuit Courts, in New York and in 
the District of Columbia. In the cases of 

Michael Obermeier and Carl Marzani, the 

respective Circuit Courts of Appeal threw 

out counts of alleged perjury on the 
grounds that the statute of limitations had 
expired, 

The Ninth Circuit Count here merely says 
that it “disagrees” with the other two cir- 
cuit courts. This alone should guarantee a 
writ of certiorari by the U.S. Supreme 
Court, which is charged with making clear 
what intrepretations of the law the courts 
should follow. 

In a statement released on behalf of 
himself and co-defendants, ILWU pres. 
Bridges said: 

When this case began it was an attack 
upon the union and its strength and unity, 
which have brought about some of the best 
wages and working conditions in the coun- 
try for its members. ... There was never 
any conspiracy or crime committed. There 
was opposition by the union to accepting 
economic and political dictation from 
politicians and labor leaders in’ Wash- 
ington, 

This latest step in the continuing anti- 
union persecution will not eause the union 
to knuckle under to to change its program 
of following independent economic and 
political policies as determined by vote of 
its membership. 


~ The kind of news 
you get in Guardian 


is priceless. 
Help our sub drive! 
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CALENDAR 


Los Angeles 








TODAY'S NEWS ANALYZED with 
discussion in town meeting tradi- 
tion. MARTIN HALL, every Mon- 
day night at ASP Council, 7410 
Sunset, 8 p.m. GR 4188. Don.: 60c. 





EVERYBODY'S GOING TO THE 
PICNIC of the Labor League for 
Peace, Sun., Sept. 21, Croatian- 


American Center, 330 S. Ford Bivd. 
All day. Delicious foods at popular 
prices. Games, sports, square danc- 
ing. Adm, 60c Children free. 


Oakland-Berkeley 








SIDNEY ROGER - ASP 
Noted liberal commentator analyzes 
news. Audience discussion. Every 
TUESDAY night. 8:15 p.m. Donation 
50c. 
Oakland, 


FORUM, 


New ASP Gallery, 5919 Grove, 





RESORTS 








Seed 
Nature Friends 
CAMP MIDVALE 
A progressive, interracial camp 
Only 35 miles (1 hr.) from N.Y.C. 
LOW AUTUMN WEEKEND RATES 
$6 for Saturday-Sunday 
Total cost of entire weekend 


All Sports e@ Entertainment 
Folk and Social Dancing 


For information and reservations: 


Midvale Camp Corp. Midvale, N. J 
Tel: TErhune 5-2160 
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ECHO LAKE LODGE 
Hubbardton, Vt.—P.0. Brandon 
Delightful adult resort in 
the Green Mountains 
@ Private lake, tennis, ping-pong 
@ Bicycles, shuffleboard, campfire 

@ Fine food, low Sept. rates 
® Deluxe cottages, private bath 
IDEAL HONEYMOOON CABINS 











Baltimore, Md. 





CONSTITUTION DAY RALLY for 
repeal of Smith and McCarran Acts, 
for amnesty for politica] prisoners. 
Wed., Sept. 17. Featured speaker: 
Mrs. Margaret Nelson. Prince Hall, 
Masonic Temple, 188 Belmont Av. 
Auspices: New Jersey CRC, 


MRS. CHARLOTTA A, BASS will 
speak at the Odd Fellows Hall, 
Lanvale & McCulloh, Tues., Sept. 
16, 8:15 p.m. Admission 35c, un- 
employed—no charge. 


Trenton 





Chicago 





NEAR NO, SIDE honors CHARLES 
ALEXANDER with buffet and 
dance, Collins Inn, 365 W. Oak St., 
Sat., Sept. 13. $1.50 donation in- 
cludes supper. 8:30, dancing and en- 
tertainment, 10 p.m, Oscar Brown 
Jr, M.C, 


DANCE OF THE MONTH! Featur- 
ing A.S.P-Revue—A Roll Call of 
Chicago’s Top Talent. Sat., Sept. 
13, Packinghouse Center, 4859 5S. 
Wabash. Donation $1. Auspices: Chi- 
cago Council of ASP. 


NOW 








SHOWING IN 

Sept. 12-18 
“ADVENTURE IN BOKHARA.” A 
clever, rollicking Artkino = story 
about the Robinhood of the. Near 
East, the famous NASRODIN, plus: 
“THE GREAT DAWN” beautiful 
Italian film classic, at the CINEMA 
ANNEX THEATER 3210 Madison 
nr. Kedzie. 


CHICAGO 





New York 


HEAK CORLISS LAMONT, ALP 
candidate for Senate —“PEACE IS 
ON THE BALLOT.” Thurs., Sept. 18, 
8:15 pm., American Labor Party, 28 
Greenwich Av., near W. 10th St. 
Question period. Admission free. 








GREET Mrs, Harisiades and Mrs. 
Martin Young at reception and con- 
cert, Sat., Sept. 13, 8:30 pm., at 
Brighton Center, 3200 Coney Island 
Av., B’klyn, Hear Martha Schlamme, 


folk singer; Leon Bibb, concert 
tenor; Sergei Matusevich, concert 
accordionist. Tickets $1.20 in ad- 


vance, $1.50 at door. National Wom- 
en's Appeal, 23 W. 26th St., N. Y. C. 





DO YOU OWE 
US A RENEWAL? 
SEND IT TODAY! 


PEACE & CIVIL RIGHTS RALLY. 
Speakers: Marcantonio & Rev. Ed- 
ward McGowan; also dramatic act 
with Morris Carnovsky and Howard 
DaSilva; and Quaker Peace Film 
“A Time for Greatness,” Sat. eve., 
Sept. 13. (Movie starts 7:30 p.m.), 
Hotel Hildebrecht, Trenton, Adm. 


60c, including tax. 


CLASSIFIED 








Listings itn this section are 
available at 40c a line (five 
words): minimum charge $2 per 
insertion. Copy deadline Friday 
before publication. Please send 
payment with copy. Address: 
Classified, National Guardian, 17 
Murray St., New York 7, N. ¥. 














General 





BETTER PICTURES FOR’ LESS 
MONEY. Jumbo enlargements in 
super-pak album, 8 exp. roll 35c, 
12 exp. 50c, 16 exp. 65c. Reprints 
4c each. RETURNED SAME DAY RE- 
CEIVED. Write for free mailers. Pal 
Film Service, Blvd. P.O. Box G 123, 
New York 59, N. Y. 





RUSKIN, FLA., named for John 
Ruskin, the social philosopher, who 
said: “Government and cooperation 
are in all things the laws of life, 
and competition the law of death.” 
Work and community life here aim 
to perpetuate his ideals. A good 
home for progressive people. Men- 
tion this ad. Henry J. Sutton, Real 
Estate, Ruskin, Fla. 


Detroit 


DETROITERS—for all your insur- 
ance problems, see MARGARET 
NOWAK, 7525 Wykes. Telephone: 
TE 4-0073. 











Los Angeles MAILING, PHOTO-OFFPSET, MUL- 
cams a TIGRAPHING, MIMEOGRAPHING 
CARPENTER & BUILDING CON- SERVICE. Custom Letter Service, 
TRACTOR—new work or re-model- 39 Union Square, N.Y. CH 3.8360, 
ling. Jack J. Moore, 10130 Gish en = ae 3 
Av., Tujunga. FLorida 3-6748 eves. POTTERY OF ALL NATIONS. 
and week-ends. Haven for impressive gifts. Large 
> eee savings for gift givers. Also fine 

seconds, close-outs at fraction of 

New York original price. 108 7th Av. So. (at 

Sheridan Sq.) 10 am.-10 p.m. Sun- 





RENE M, SCHENKER, INSURANCE 
BROKER, All* forms of insurance 
handled: auto, fire, accident and 
health, life, etc. 19 W. 44th St. 
New York 36. Tel. MU 2-4120. 


JIMMIE & SPIKE’S MOVING 
and pick-up service, large and 
small jobs, city or country, short 
notice or plan ahead. 24 hour tele- 
phone UN 5-7915 or UN 4-7707, 








COMBINATION PORTABLE 3-speea 
phono and public address system— 
Plays all records—all speeds. Con- 
tains separate PA system. Use for 
fectures, baby sitter, square dance 
calling (with records) etc. Reg. 
$44.95 SPEC. $29.95-Standard Brand 
Dist. 143 - 4th Av. (13th & 14th 
Sts.) GR 3-7819. 


FOOD LOVERS ATTENTION! Come 
to All Nations Rendezvous, 171 Sul- 
livan St., bet. Bleecker & Houston. 
Have fabulous food from distant 
lands. Wed. thru Sat. up to 2 a.m. 
Price range: $1.75 to $2.50, no tip- 
ping. If possible phone for reserva- 
tion: GR 17-4431 or CH 2-2346. 








PLANNING A FUND RAISING 
PARTY? Keep your liquor costs low. 
Free deliveries anywhere in N, Y. C. 
Call PL 3-5160. ALVIN UDELL, 
Wines and Liquors, 26 E. 58th St. 





BUSINESSMEN & PROFESSIONALS 
have used our distinguished address 
as their office since 1932. Phone, 
Mail order our specialty, Reasonable. 
Consolidated Business Service, 542 
5th Av., New York 36, N.Y. 





IN THE COUNTRY and still in the 
city—housekeeping room to let at 
City Island (just off Pelham Park). 
Charming view, waterfront garden, 
from patio at water's edge. Private 
beach, automatic heat, congenial 
surroundings. CITY ISLAND 8-1343, 
mornings or evenings, 


days 1 to 6 p.m, WA 9-2666. 


' Books & Publications 


YOU CAN ORDER any new or out- 
of-print book quickly by mail from 
BOOKFINDER, 1408 Market St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG—monthly 
news-letter. Free sample, and re- 
cent supplements on Korean War 
and on Voting, Box 161, Montrose, 
Calif, 





PUBLICATIONS 





For popular discussion of the 
new rules of the C.P. of the 
Soviet Union — read 


PRAVDA 
Daily in Russian language 
Annual airmail sub — $9 
. 

FOR A LASTING PEACE, 
FOR A PEOPLES 
DEMOCRACY 
Weekly from Bucharest, in Engl. 
Annual airmall sub — $3.50 


+ 
DAUGHTERS & SONS 
A novel, 300 pp. . 
by Kung Chueh & Yuan Ching 
Liberty Press, 1952—$3.50 ppd, 
IMPORTED PUB, & PROD. 
22 E. 17th St. New York City 3 
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~ Calif. judge blasts 
‘courtroom hysteria’ 


BRAHAM ISSERMAN and George 

Crockett Jr., two of five attorneys 
gentenced for contempt for their de- 
fense of 11 Communist leaders convicted 
under the Smith Act in 1949, completed 
their jail terms last month. Both served 
four months. 

The two will be main speakers at a 
@: Emergency Defense Comm. 

nquet (Hotel McAlpin, Sept. 18) for 
the four attorneys—Mary Kaufman, 
John T. McTernan, Frank Serri, James 
Wright—currently defending 15 CP 
leaders under Smith Act charges in 
New York. Yale Prof. Thomas I..Emer- 
son will be chairman; other speakers 
will include Dr. Royal W. France, who 


recently returned to active law prac- 
tice after years of retirement to defend 
Smith Act victims in Baltimore, and 
CEDC head Clifford McAvoy. 


A JUDGE PROTESTS: As the two law- 
yers were completing their prison terms, 
Jesse W. Carter, a justice of the Cali- 
fornia State Supreme Court, had a few 
words to say about contempt sentences 
imposed on lawyers representing un- 
popular causes. Speaking to 225 pro- 
minent attorneys and judges at a Natl. 
Lawyers Guild lunch in Los Angeles, he 
decried “the hysteria which seems to 
have pervaded many court-rooms.” 


Judges who invoke their power to 
punish for contempt, he said, “act as 
prosecutor, judge, jury, injured party”: 

“To play se many roles at One time 


would tax the ability and integrity of a 
superman.” 





Haywood Patterson 


EW men could have survived the 

brutality, the vindictive and 
ceaseless persecution that scarred the 
life of Haywood Patterson, best- 
known of the nine Scottsboro youths 
arrested a quarter-century ago on 
an Alabama “rape” charge and saved 
from execution by worldwide pro- 
tests. But even Patterson’s un- 
quenchable will to survive, his steel 
determination never to buckle before 
his tormentors, finally succumbed to 
an enemy with which he could not 
cope: on Friday, Aug. 22, he died of 
cancer in Michigan’s state peniten- 
tiary at Jackson. 

Patterson, after 
doomed to death, 


being twice 
eventually was 


sentenced to 75 years in Alabama. 
He escaped in 1948; hiding out in 
New York City, he collaborated with 
Earl Conrad in writing the horror 
story of his life, Scottsboro Boy 
(GUARDIAN, 6/14/50). After its pub- 
lication he moved to Detroit where 
relatives lived; he was arrested as a 
fugitive. Gov. Williams refused to ex- 
tradite him, but police continued to 
hound him. In 1950 six men assaulted 
him in a tavern. One died and Pat- 
terson was given a 6- to 15-year 
sentence for manslaughter on a 
charge he called a frame-up. The 
state parole board refused him a 
medical discharge even after it was 
known he was doomed by cancer. 
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SET G: Ten cards with envelopes, including eight different cards SET A: Seven cards with envelopes, with differing 
veeeeeeeeeees Ppa. $1 pastoral and folk themes ....... ..- ppd. $1 


in joyful themes by Israeli artists 
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_GUARDIAN BUYING 





Still Available — Hun- 
garian Peasant Blouses 
Our most popular summer offering, ex- 
quisite hand-made, embroidered Magyar 
blouses imported from Hungary, are still 
available in good supply. Made of Swiss 
voile with blue, red, black or multi- 
color embroidery. Sizes 31-42 $3.95 

plus 20c postage 
CHILDREN’S BLOUSES: Same material 
ond embroidery os women’s blouses. 


Sizes 8 to 12 yrs. in blue-and-white, red- 
and-white or multicolors $3.45 


plus 20c postage 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES: In blue-and- 
white, red-and-white and multicolors. 


$3.45 


plus 20c postage 





KANCO BLADES 


Unconditionally guaranteed. Made of 














§ GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE : 
17 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK 7 ! 


Please send me .... 
sets of Set A, 7 cords for $1. .... sets of Set S, 4 cords 
for $1. Poyment occompanies order. 


Because of an overwhelming demand, 
the Guardian Buying Service is again 
offering Rosh Hashanah cards from 
Israel. From the shop of Lion the Print- 
er, Tel Aviv, Israel, we are making 
available three sets of cards—each @ 
tosteful, wholesome greeting. 


Not shown here—SET S: Beau- 
tiful woodcut cards by inter- 
nationally famous Israeli artist, 
Jacob Steinhardt, depicting 
scenes of old Jerusalem. In 
three colors, affixed to heavy 
buff stock with tasteful greet- 
ings inside in black brush script 
with ornamental red and green 
initial lettering. 


Set of 4 cards with envelopes 


ppd. $1 


@ ROSH HASHANAH is Sept. 20 





sets of Set G—10 cards for $1. .... 








Sefe, study 


step-stool for 


self-help at sink, etc. 
wood, finished with penetrating wox-stoain in natural color. Scratch-proof. Dowel 
screw construction, no nails, all edges rounded. Stands 1412” high, seat 11”x7”, 
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Child's Combination Chair & Step-Siool 


(with or without nursery decal) 


Made of selected white 














the finest Swedish steel. Leather honed 
to perfection. Double-edae only. 
Packed in handy box with convenient 
used blade dispenser 


130 Blades for $2 
Specify Heavy or Thin 


_— 


Tell the advertiser you 
Saw it in the GUARDIAN. 


WOODSTOCK JUNIOR EASEL 


A healthy means of expression for all children. Constructed of selected woods 
in natural finish with simple adjustibility, ranging from 3 ft. to 5 ft. (as shown 
in photo). Can be used from nursery through teens. Tripod structure with brass 
chain to hold leas stable. Panel 20°x24” of 38” plywood, supplied with 2 patented 
clamps and straight-edge. Pencil, brush or crayon rest at base ef penel. Box far, 
paints will hold any size contoiners up to requ'ation pint jars. Collapses easily 
for storage. Shipped knocked-down; assembled An 5 minutes. Shipping weight— 


12 GG. 2... sveccsaserscosscscesedosesesersssosessunossscesssonses $8.95 








75%" from floor. Specify ploin or with nursery decal .................. $3.95 
p om om am fp oe oe om oe oe oe oe ee oe -—— 
GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE ORDER BLANK ! 
t 
Quantity Item Size, Color, Description Amount ; 
1 
' 
7 
b 
i 
TOTAL 
(N. Y¥. C. buyers add 3% sales Tax) 
[ Full payment must accompany all orders. Make checks, money orders 
: payable to GUARDIAN. BUYING SERVICE. All shipping charges 
4 collect unless otherwise stated, . 1 
7 } 
' Name ..........0+.0+5 Litt cbded 0a edkaeatesesiacnneeateaee 4 
1 7 
i ' 
SD BO BFS 8s 8 bic Sieh Fie 0 05.0 0080 0606564866 08 4eeGs eee ° z 
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&§ GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 17 Murray Street, New York 7 H 
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The secret of youth 


By Cedric Belfrage 

HE story of men and women 

who devote decades to ac- 
quiring wealth and power and, 
when it is too late, offer their 
all for the secret of youth and 
contentment, is perennially fa- 
miliar. In W. E. B, DuBois’ new 
book In Battle for Peace—the 
Story of My 83rd Birthday, the 
secret is unveiled for those who 
can see it and the price of con- 
tinuing youth is quoted for 
those who will pay it. 

The secret is that there is 
no standing still: no stage in 
life where,:if a person does not 
grow, he will not begin to fos- 
silize. In terms of a bank ac- 
count the price of continued 
growth is high, but in terms of 
what are finally seen to be the 
vital factors, not as high as 
fossilization. Dr. DuBois tuned 
himself in to the life-giving 
electrical charge passing to him 
from all humanity, trans- 
mitted it back and on as part 
of the circuit, and continually 
pushed wider open the door be- 
tween him and his neighbor. 

_ The strength he thus obtained 
eliminated fear; fear is aging. 


THIS IS A MAN: The result 
is a truly civilized man in a 
time when the very word, as 
we daily meet with it in “West- 
ern civilization,” has become a 
mockery. This book is evidence 
enough—even if there were not 
15 others and a lifetime of dis- 
tinction in journalism, science, 
the humanities and politics— 





jj BOOKS AND from the 
PERIODICALS USSR 


Four Handsomely Produced Editions of 
MAXIM GORKY’S 


Famous Works, in Englich 


CHILDHOOD 


MOTHER 
THE ARTAMONOYS 


ARTICLES AND DAMPHLETS 


Contains: THE CITY OF THE YELLOW 
DEVIL, and Gther Stories 
MY INTERVIEWS — PUBLIC WRITINGS 
423 Pages — $1.25 
Latest Soviet Records, Handicrafts 
We ship records to all parts of the United 
States, South America and Canada 
1952-1953 8UB R ALL 
SOVIET NEW tCARS 


Illustrated — 614 pp. -- | 





RIPTIONS OPEN F. 
PAPERS AND PERIO. 


35 W. 56 St., N. Y. 19 MUrray Hill 8.2000 


PTITITITITITIITITTTTTTTTTTTTTTT ETT es 
ARE YOU A 
Freethinker? 
Secularist? 
Liberal? 


ARE YOU FOR 


Real Freedom of Thought and 
Full Expression via Press, Radio, 
TV, Screen, Platform, etc. 


Freedom of and from Religion? 
Separation of Church and State? 
School and Religion? 


If so, you will want to read 


THE LIBERAL 


20-page thought-provoking 
monthly publication of 
Friendship Liberal League, 
Inc. (1885) 
2914 Nicholas Street 
Box A, Phila. 21, Pa. 


Subseription: $1 per year 
Sample copy on request 


| SAUUUCUEDOOGURDUUUEDOUOUUDOOOUUECUUURGUODOUUUUUREASUUGUOUOUUCUOOUUUCAOOROCONOOONEDS 
TTETIIIILIT 


secucnnauaneueucusucueusnucnseneuenioegeaers 


“Naked, damning, 
truth.”—Guardian. 
The Inside Story of the 
Diary of General Grow 
Full revelations, excerpts in 
Grow’'s own handwriting. Printed 

for the first time in U.S 


undisputed 








25e each; 5 copies $1 
15e in orders of 25 or more 
Hour Publishers, Dept, N 
Box 107, Murray Hill Sta. N.Y. 


that the finest qualities a hu- 
man being can possess are 
blended in him: strength with 
sensitivity, dignity with mod- 
esty, intellect with common 
sense, uncompromising honesty 
with that deep-rooted wit and 
humor which are inseparable 
from the world-view of the 
most mature. 

Leaders and notables every- 
where have lauded him to the 
skies, Telling here how he was 
tried as a criminal for advocat- 
ing peace, he is able to quote 
dozens of these statements 
with a recurring irony which 
reminds the reader that ac- 
tions don’t always match 
words, and that this society 
which has so praised and so 
reviled him is, for the wise, 
immensely amusing as well as 
tragic. Typical of his attitude 
toward fair-weather friends is 
his chapter on the man who 
first invited him to a meeting 
out of which the Peace In- 
formation Center was. born, 
then became the government’s 
chief witness to “prove” it was 
in fact a “foreign agent.” The 
chapter is called: “Oh! John 
Rogge.” The last sentence is: 

And so in my mind—I trust not 
unjustiv—to Wallace the Weasel 

i now add, Rogge the Rat. 

“WE ARE FREE, BUT... .”: 
Dr. DuBois is constitutionally 
unable to lose hope, but some 
of his conclusions are bitter. 
He writes: 

Despite this [the knowledge of 


leading Amercan intellectuals 
that democracy cannot survive 
unless the right to think and 
speak survives], most Americans 


of education and Stature did not 
Say a word or move a hand. This 
is the most astonishing and 
frightening result of ths trial. 
We five are free but America is 
not, The absence of moral cour- 
age and intellectual integrity 
which our persecution revealed 
still stands to frighten our own 
nation and the better world, 

For most American progres- 
sives who will never be able to 
meet Dr. DuBois personally, 
this book is the next best 
thing: glowing through every 
line are not only his qualities 





as @ man which do our whole 
movement and - especially his 
own people such honor, but his 
warmly beautiful style as a 
writer. There are so many note- 
worthy passages that we will 
hope to pubdlish a selection in 
a later issue of the GUARDIAN. 
But it should be added that 
readers will also have the privi- 
lege of getting acquainted with 
Dr. DuBois’ distinguished wife 
Shirley Graham, who has con- 
tributed her own footnotes on 
the events of the year in which 
she married him and stood be- 
side him through the persecu- 
tion. 


FOUNTAIN FLOWS ON: Some 
day, of course, Dr, DuBois will 
be the subject of obituaries in 
our press. And when one reads 
in this book how the Voice of 
America broadcast as proof of 
the encouragement of Negro 
culture the news of a concert 
sponsored by the Council on 
African Affairs, which the Atty. 
Gen. had just placed on the 
“subversive” list, one can be 
doubly sure what the obits will 
be like. They will play down 
DuBois’ “subversive” ideas and 
connections and extol “the 
American way” for the won- 
derful opportunities it affords 
its Negro citizens to achieve 
world renown. 


The pity of it is—and I think 
Dr. DuBois would agree with 
me—that he will not be around 
with his smooth but devastat- 
ing wit to write another book 
about the last celebration in 
his honor and what everyone 
said about it. But that day is 
distant, and meanwhile the 
fountain of inspiration from 
this timeless, universal per- 
sonality flows as abundantly as 
ever. I cannot believe that 
after drinking this liberal new 
draught of it, progressives will 
be able to rest before they 
have made a reality of the 
plan to re-publish the entire 
work of W. E. B. DuBois. 


IN BATTLE FOR PEACE, by 
W. E. B. DuBois. Masses & 
Mainstream, 832 Bway., N.Y.C. 
192 PP. #. 
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@ PEGGY DENNIS, 
@ CARL MARZANI, 


OPEN THE PRISON DOORS! 


Steve Nelson vs. Sedition 
and Smith Acts 


HEAR 


wife of Smith 


former 


official and first political prisoner of the cold war 
FRIDAY, SEPT. 19, 8 P.M. 


PEOPLES AUDITORIUM 


2457 West Chicago Avenue 
ADM. 74c, Incl. Tax. 


AMNESTY for Smith Act Victims! 


Auspices: Civil Rights Congress of Illinois, 
Veterans of Abraham Lincoln Brigade, 
Amnesty Com. for Smith Act Victims. 


Act Victim 


State Department 








Chicagoans - Midwesterners 


MODERN BOOKSTORE 


64 W. Randolph, Room 914 


Offers you a complete selection of progressive 
publications, periodicals, pamphlets and books. 


Write or visit us for FREE CATALOGUE We Mail Anywhere 





DE 2-6552 





4 Subs for $1 


On its way to scores of new 


NAME (Please Print) 


GET BUSY! Here is an 


Sender's Name 


Address 
Mail with One Dollar Bill 


THIS OFFER ENDS OCTOBER 1, 


17 Murray Street, 


Special Campaign Offer 


Have you got Four Friends ? 


All four can now get NATIONAL 
GUARDIAN for a total of only $1 


EVERY WEEK FROM NOW THROUGH ‘52 


Your friends and neighbors can receive the GUARDIAN 
every week from now on through the end of 1952 
25c each. One dollar and four names will start the truth 


for only 
people. 
1952 


Address City, Zone, State 
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order blank for your first four 


friends. Minimum order at this special rate $1 for 4 subs. 


[] Send me a supply of 4-for-1 sub blanks 


to NATIONAL GUARDIAN, 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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LUCY BROWN 
has resumed teaching 
Intermediate and Advanced 
PIANO @® VOCAL COACHING 
Interviews by appcintment 


10 E. tith St. AL 5-7392 


New York 3, N. *% 














CHICAGOANS 
Phone HArrison 17-5497 
LOU BLUMBERG 


ull forms of 
INSURANCE 


166 W. Jackson Bivda. 





GREENWICH .VILLAGERS! 
Shashlik? Beef Stroganoff? 
ALEX’S 


69 West 10th Street 
at Avenue of the Ameticas 


Dinners $1.25 - $1.50 


Also a la carte 











FOR ALL AIR & SEA TRIPS! 





Phone: M U L Zz A 

WA 6-703 TRAVEL AGENE 
Regular and Tourist Air Rates 
Special Rates for Delegations 


Scheduled, Non-Scheduled Flights 
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Buy With Confidence } 

from ) 

SID ROSEN } 
HAYES JEWELRY 

15257 Houston Detroit, Mich 

at Kelly Rd. VE 9-6960 
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Hugh Mulzac, 307 W.141 St., N.V 








SAAT ILS SN AIA AP Tse it 
MOVING @ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
& SONS TRUCKING CORP 


near 3rd Av. GR 77-2457 


13 E. 7th St. 
EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 
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Everybody’s Going! 


Labor League for Peace 


| PICNIC 


Croatian-American Gro 


Baby Popularity Contest © Sports 
Ernie Lieberman @ 


Barbeque © Chicken ®@ 


Gen, 


Fish 





Adm. 60c 


All day Sunday, Sept. 21, 1952 


ve, 330 S. Ford Bivd., I 


© Games 


» A. 


® Dean Mathews Singers 


Los Angeles Interracial Chorus 
Square Dancing 


Jim Daugherty, League chairman, will speak on the trade 
unions in the fight for peace. 


Dinners ® Other delicious food at 


popular prices 


— Children Free! 
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ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 


M. Franklyn (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Suite 405 Vandike 3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Speciai consideration to 
GUARDIAN readers 





contemporary furniture 
at sensible prices 
campaign chairs — $10.95 
other items at great savings 
mason furniture co. 
503 N. Western Av. Hillside 8111 











HARRY TANNER 


Used Cars 


1312 SO. FIGUEROA 
Richmond 7-1032 





Progressive Opticians 
Rapid Service Eyeglasses, Repairs 
Oculists’ Prescriptions 
Carefully Filled 
Special consideration to 
Guardian readers 


WM. L. GOLTZ 
6132 Wilshire Bvid. 
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